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A POLITICAL DISCUSSION. 

In the subjoined illustration our artist repre- 
sents a characteristic gioup of freedmen in the 
streets of Richmond, engaged in the discussion 
of the political situation. It is by no means an 
unfamiliar scene. ‘The colored men, knowing 
how intimately connected their race has been 
with the political conflicts of the last twenty 
years, with the origin of the rebellion, and with 
the problem of ‘‘ reconstruction,” naturally take 
a great interest in politics; and in some of the 
Southern States they hold the balance of power. 

It will be seen, by a reference to our picture, 
that there is a difference of opinion. ‘The wood- 
sawyer, on the left, is doubtless a Conservative ; 
his opponent, the white-washer, is a Republican ; 
while the negro seated on the right is a silent 
auditor, ready to acquiesce in whichever opinion 
gains the mastery. The earnestness of thepargu- 
ment is shown in the countenances and in the 
attitude of the disputants and of their listener. 
The picture, considered simply as a work of art, 
has merits of a very high order. 


a distinct individuality. The treatment of the 
subject is not less happy than its selection. 







The action is | 
natural, and each member of the group is given | 
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THANKSGIVING, 
AGAIN the night-season of the natural year 


has come round to us—the time when, her fruits 
having been gathered up, the earth folds up and 


puts aside her green garments, and lays down to | 


her winter's rest. At this time, when ripeness 
passes so quickly into decay, man snatches eager- 
ly to secure for himself so much as he can of 
Nature's gifts. This work having been accom- 
plished, he has leisure for reflection. He can 
now look upon the process, by which the dead 
earth gives us back manifold what we have lent 
her, as the vearly wonder of God. Itis fitting that 
this should be the season of Thanksgiving. But 


not only the agriculturist finds this season an oc- | 


casion of thanksgiving; the merchant and the 
manufacturer, also, have profited by the abundant 
harvests of the autumn. These are positive rea 
sons for thanksgiving: but, besides these, we have 
to remember with gratitude that no great pesti- 
lence, no wasting famine, no destructive natu- 
ral convulsion, no financial panic have visited us. 

The illustrations which we publish this week 
on pages 744 and 745, apropos to this national 
festival, need no interpretation on our part. That 
on page 744 is a typical representation of the sea 








A POLITICAL DISCUSSION. 





| son and of the occasions for thanksgiving. ‘The 


engraving on page 745, ** Uncle Sam’s Thanks 
giving,” represents the larger and more cosmo 


| politan features of the occasion. 


SEMI-DETACHED WIVES. 


A MARRIED man, after a time, appears to 
forget how much a woman, and especially a 
woman who is a lady, desires small attentions 
to the very last. He seems to believe, at any 
rate, that his wife does not care for them at 
his hands. Women do not forget the season 
of courtship; and it would not be too much to 
say that an ideal marriage should be a constant 
courtship, or else the romantic theory of mar 
riage falls to the ground altogether. But sup- 
posing a man marries a fool, and doesn’t dis 
cover the fact for some time. ‘Then it is well 
worth his while to try and improve the fool into 
a tolerable companion; for even a foolish wife 
can make herself excessively unpleasant to the 
wisest and most philosophic of husbands; and 
in successful cases the women will be grateful | 
fur the teaching. ‘The man who wants to win 
his wife to at least sense (or nonsense) enough 








|} a constant change of ingredients. 
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to love him has often all work before him, 
even after he has placed the marital ring on her 
finger. She may then only be a semi-detached 


wile. We can give no delinite recipe for the cu- 
would demand 
The shrew 
should be tamed, if possible, by soft means; but 
she should be tamed. The indifferent woman, 
with her soul occupied only with thoughts of the 
millinery hung upon her body, should—but we 
can not advise on these points, and, besides, it 
is more than probable that the balance of in- 
compatibility inclines to the side of the husband 
Women should not be difficult to win when once 
wed, although, strange to say, it has happened 
to many a woman to live and bear children to a 
man without a stronger feeling for him than one 
of duty or of gratitude, perhay *, for social con- 
sequence. For the men who like their wives 
semi-detached there is nothing to be said; there 
is no accounting for tastes, and it is possible at 
least to conceive a gentleman of cool disposition 
resenting the familiarities of a wife as a claim for 
privileges not contemplated by him when enter- 
ing upon the married state. ‘They ran a risk if 
their wives are voung, as there is sure to be a 
revolt sooner or later. 
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THE SPIRIT OF THE SOIL, 
Agatn through crisping fields she comes, 
I'he Spirit of the Soil, 


» to labor’s peaceful homes 
ita of trust and toil. 






A mystery of earth and air, 
Cool morns aud noonday heat, 
With sunlight in her golden hair, 
And dust upon her feet. 


She stands beside the threshold stone: 
His brow the father lifts; 

He knows her by bis faith alone, 
rhe children, by her gifts. 


“T bring the roots,” she says, “ whose length 
Of downward thrust was stayed 
By no cold clay’s onbroken strength 
Below the reach of spade. 
“They hold my life in every pore, 
My health In ring and grain, 
A fervor from earth's central core, 
A coolness from the rain. 


“TI bring the vineyard’s purple git 





The orchard’s, whose bowed branches lift 
Their free hands to the stars. 

has passed to clustered lobe 

f living wine; 

1e of each dusky globe 





€ pe 
' 
The orchard bears is mine. 
“T called the healing sun to lean 
Above the mildew’s death; 
The wind that drew their flavors keen 
Was wakeued by my breath. 
“*] bring the yellow corn unspeared, 


bean with purple eye, 
ey with its mighty beard, 
The amber wheat and rye. 





“TI went before when stone and root 
Were routed fram the land 

I heard the plowman’s muffled foot, 
The sower’s whispering hand. 


“My strength, born of primeval rock, 
Is given to ear and leaf; 

I am the fullness of the shock, 
The ripeness of the sheaf. 


“TI bring the nut whose guarded oil 
Iz sweet in crooked cell; 

There comes a night-time of the soil 
Whoee day-time it shail tell. 


“I bring the rest of field and lea’ 
watch and wait no more; 
1 of heaven's ethereal sea 

Wt ships have come to shore. 


I bring the glory of the woods, 
The softuess of the sun, 

“be tender amethyst that floods 
A world whose work is done— 


‘A sense that now the earth and air 
Withdraw the asking palm— 

The sweet fultilhnent of a prayer, 
The answer of a psalm.” 


She dropped her treasures on the floor, 
Her peace within his breast, 

And from the thankfal toiler’s door 
Passed to her winter rest. 
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THE MEANING OF DEMOCRATIC 
SUCCESS. 
(PHE result of the late election in New York 
suggests the question, what does Demo- 
cratic success in this State mean ? 

It means, in the first place, an arbitrary dis- 
crimination against the equal political rights of 
the citizens of the State. The question was sub- 
mitted whether the property qualification should 
be removed from a class of voters which, as a 
class, is in no way inferior in industry, intelli- 
gence, and good conduct to any other, and by 
Demucratic votes the property qualification was 
continued. No one, however, was surprised 
that those votes were cast against equal rights ; 





ras the Democratic policy ten years ago was | 


he most stolid submission to the dictation of 
the slavery interest, so now it is a stupid effort 
to retain as much as possible of the taint which 
that system has left upon our national character 


aud professions, Every great measure looking 
t e extension of freedom and fair play in this 
country has been stubbornly resisted by the 
Democratic party. Every encroachment made 


ion the equal rights of innocent citizens has 
n the work of the Democratic party. In 
- history it will be known as the party of 
very: the party to which the ignorant and 
prejudiced were sympathetically drawn, 

1 which, under the name of Democracy, 

ivored to obstruct liberty. 

‘he Democratic success in this State means, 
he second place, the maintenance of the pow- 
faring, of which the Governor, by his proc- 
tion upon the frauds and his signing the 

e Directors bill, is shown to be the instru- 
, snd which places upon the bench of the 
Court Mr. Jounn H, M‘Coxn. The 

al bench is the last resort under the laws 
i tree government. What the character of 
American courts, what the fame of American 
£ if the party which selects 
Mr. M‘Cunw for one of the chief honors and 
responsibilities of the judiciary could place Mr. 
Joux H, M‘Cuxns upon all the benches of all 


s would be, 





contemplating the official career of that magis- 
trate. If the judiciary of the city of New York is 
an honor to the State and a glory to the coun- 
try—if it is not a by-word and a derision—if it 
is not understood that the bench is a market, 
that rich men may have what judgments they 
will, and the worst miscreants escape by the 
connivance of the judges—if its ermine is un- 
spotted even with suspicion, and its decisions 
every where profoundly respected, it is because 
of the men whom the Tammany Ring place 
upon the bench. Every vote cast for the Dem- 
ocratic party was cast for the power which has 
made the present renown of the New York city 
courts, 

‘The Democratic success in this State means, 
in the third place, if it should be complete, and 
the Legislature in both branches should be of 
that party, the overthrow of the best parts of 
the present municipal government, The Met- 
ropolitan Police system is bitterly opposed by 
the Democrats. All the Commissions have 
been rigorously denounced by them, and they 
have sought power to restore the city, as they 
claim, to its own control. That is to say, the 
party following its policy and pledges will place 
in the hands of the Tammany Ring the control 
of all the great interests of the city—its po- 
lice, its health, its Fire Department, its Croton 
Board, its Central Park. It may be presumed 
that a power which makes such judges as we 
see will make a corresponding police. 

Whether the order, the health, the personal 
safety, the security of property will be better 
cared for by the Tammany authorities, the ex- 
perience and reflection of sober men will de- 
clare. How long an election in the city will 
be possible which will not be morally invalid 
by the knowledge of a vast system of fraud, so 
long as those authorities have unchecked con- 
trol, may be inferred from what the most un- 
scrupulous Democratic paper in the country 
says of certain Tammany leaders: “ He saw,” 
says the editor, speaking of himself. ** by what 
shameless and cunning frauds such corruption- 
ists of the Ring as Witt1am M. Tweep and 
OakeY Hat cut down below its level the 
rightful vote of the electors of Horatio Ser- 
amour.” A Democratic success means the as- 
cendency of such persons in the political con- 
trol of the State. Those who desire it, there- 
fore, did wisely in co-operating with them at 
the election, 

The Democratic success means, in the fourth 
place, a change in the Registry law, or the total 
abolition of a registry, in order that frauds at 
the polls may be facilitated and the State se- 
curely held, with the hope of deciding ti« next 
Presidential election in the city of New York. 
No honest voter can object to a registry, be- 
cause he is vitally interested in the inviolabili- 
ty of the ballot-box. The more severely scru- 
tinized the list of lawful voters, the more se- 
cure is the country. The Democratic party, 
always hostile to all methods for maintaining 
the purity of the ballot, will break down every 
barrier, and those who helped them at the polls 
may congratulate themselves upon the result. 

These are some of the consequences of the 
continued Democratic success in the State of 
New York, and, altheugh not new, they may 
be profitably studied by the country. 


COMPULSORY EDUCATION. 


TueEReE is one subject which should be very 
carefully considered by the Board of Educa- 
tion in this city, and that is compulsory edu- 
cation. Since the report of the Rev. James 
Fraser, who was sent out by the British Gov- 
ernment to examine our school system, the 
schools of this city have so high a reputation 
among those in both countries who are inter- 
ested in the extension of education that the 
word of the Board which controls the schools 
will be very influential. If the compulsory sys- 
tem is necessary any where in the country, it is 
here in the city of New York; and, therefore, 
if action is to be taken any where, it will nat- 
urally begin here. The subject was considered 
in the late Constitutional Convention, and was 
understood to have been quite fully discussed in 
the Committee upon Education. But it seemed 
to be the general sentiment that the time had 
not then arrived for action, and although Mr. 
Oppyke, who made many very valuable propo- 
sitions, and who introduced the admirable arti- 
cle upon bribery, which was incorporated in 
the new Constitution, moved the subject in the 
Convention, he had little support, The argu- 
ment for compulsory education is perhaps no- 
where more carefully considered than in a 
report of M. Durvy, the French minister of 
publie instruction, in 1863, which contains an 
admirable survey of the European school sys- 
tems, Mr. Rice, the late Superintendent in 
this State, embodied many of the facts collected 
by M. Dvrcy in the report to which we allude 
elsewhere. Asa matter of fact it is found that 
in countries where school attendance is com- 
pulsory, as especially in Prussia, the compulsion 
is in name only; nor would the repeal of the 
law now seriously affect the schools, so deeply 
rooted has the law made the habit of universal 
attendance. So elsewhere, as in Baden, al- 
though attendance is compulsory, fines are very 
infrequent. In Wiirtemberg every child must 





the courts in the land, may be readily seen by | attend school until the age of fourteen, The 





first and.second time a boy plays truant he is 
punished himself; the third time his parents 
pay the penalty. Every army recruit is exam- 
ined, and the parents are responsible if their 
son can not write. The consequence is, that 
in Wiirtemberg there is not a peasant, or a 
kitchen-maid, or a bar-maid who can not read, 
write, and cipher well. In the United States, 
to-day, there is probably a seventh of the whole 
population who can do neither. 

The argument for compulsory education in 
this country is that of the police. The tax for 
public schools is justified by the necessity of 
general intelligence to the general order of so- 
ciety. We are taxed lightly for schools that 
we may not be heavily taxed for prisons; and 
as the tax is laid for the welfare of the commu- 
nity, and not of the individual, the community 
may properly take care that the tax be made 
effective for its purpose. As tothe expediency 
of enforcing an undoubted right of this kind, it 
would seem to be tolerably clear that, if it be 
expedient to provide schools at all, it is equally 
expedient to take care that they are not pro- 
vided in vain. But it is the universal testi- 
mony of those who are best informed upon the 
subject that the advantages of our free public 
school system are by no means what they ought 
to be, nor what they can readily be made to be. 

At the late Educational Conference in Bir- 
mingham, in England, the expression of opinion 
was unanimous upon two points: first, that a 
system should be established to secure the edu- 
cation of every child in the kingdom ; and, sec- 
ond, that every child shall be compelled to be 
educated. The word education was used to de- 
note what we know as common school instruc- 
tion, The Conference, therefore, agreed upon 
what may be called the common-sense view of 
the subject; and we trust that the New York 
Board will seriously enter upon the question 
whether it is not its duty to take active and suf- 
ficient measures to secure the great purpose for 
which the people pay the school-tax. 





SARMIENTO AND LOPEZ. 


GenerRAL M‘Manoy, our late Minister to 
Paraguay, is understood to have given a very 
rosy view of the Dictator Lopez and of his 
‘** Republic ;” and as the General was alleged 
to have stated that the atrocities of the allied 
army were incomparably greater than those of 
Lorrz, the Secretary of the Argentine Legation 
in Washington has protested against the *‘ gra- 
tuitous calumny, covered, as it is, by anony- 
mous publication.” But the witness whose 
testimony concerning Lopez and Paraguay is 
as pointed as his knowledge is ample and his 
judgment accurate, is Mr. SARMIENTO, now the 
President of the Argentine Republic. We re- 
cently spoke of this gentleman as the most prom- 
inent and hopeful figure inSouth America. His 
long residence in this country, his vital sympa- 
thy with popular government, and his careful 
and extensive study of its working in the 
United States, entitle him to speak upon this 
subject with an authority which, of course, 
General M‘Manon would not claim for him- 
self. 

In June, 1868, while the war in Paraguay 
was still dragging along, and when Mr. Sar- 
MIENTO was the Argentine Minister to the 
United States, he wrote of Paraguay and Lo- 
Pez; and what he said is confirmed by the 
most intelligent of the foreign residents upon 


the Plate River with whom we have con-. 


versed. Mr, Sarmiento says that Paraguay 
is neither a republic, nor a monarchy, nor a 
tyranny, in the sense of power usurped from 
another. The present Lopez received the 
government of the country from his father by 
a will; his father had taken possession of it 
after the death of Francia, who had himself 
usurped it when the Jesuits were expelled. 
‘** Paraguay,” says Mr. Sarmiento, ‘is a plant- 
ation with a million of Indians instead of ne- 
groes, who consider themselves the property 
of the Lopez family, and fight for them be- 
cause these chiefs fight against the white men 
whom they hate, and of whose character and 
civilized practices they know only what this 
Lorez family has allowed to enter the pre- 
cincts of the country.” So absolute is this 
authority that Captain Pace mentions that 
even when the country was at peace the in- 
habitants of Assumption shut themselves in 
their houses at eleven o'clock in the day, at 
the command of Lopez, that the North Amer- 
icans might not be able to speak with any na- 
tive. The Englishmen who were in the serv- 
ice of Lopez ut Humaita were bronght by him 
to defend the fortress in case of ill luck in the 
war of conquest which he was about to under- 
take, he having already seized the province of 
Matogrosso from Brazil and that of Corrientes 
from the Argentine Republic. The British 
Government sent a Commission to free the 
Englishmen whom he held, and Loprz refased 
to deliver them. One of them, who has served 
a long time in the country, has just published 
in London a history of the war, in which the 
character of Lopez is drawn in a very different 
manner from that which is attributed to Gen- 
eral M‘Manon. 

The Argentine Republic is allied with Brazil 
and Uruguay to defend itself against the con- 





quest of Lopez. For having abolished slavery 
fifty years before we did, and being the seat 
of the most promising political and industrial 
activity in South America, that republic natu- 
rally recoils from subjection by a tyranny com- 
pared with which the most brutal known among 
the European races would be a blessing. ‘The 
triumph of Lorrz,” says Mr. Sarmiento, near- 
ly two years ago, “‘means the extension to 
Uruguay and the Argentine Republic of the 
Guarini Indian despotism, under a master who 
is dictator, pope, supreme judge, and lord of 
life and property.” That these words truly 
describe Lopez no one who has investigated 
the subject doubts. Yet there are many lib- 
eral papers in the United States which really 
seem to think that there is no choice between 
the partjes in the Paraguayan war, and that an 
empire is trying to crush a republic. Sarmr- 
ENTO and Lopez are the good and evil genius 
of the La Plata region; and there can be no 
question to which of them the hopes and sym- 
pathies of the United States naturally belong. 





THE GREAT PERIL. 


WueEw the honest voters any where are satis- 
fied that the ballots deposited in the box and 
the subsequent count do not correspond with 
the honest vote, the system of popular elections 
and the public peace are in peril, There is no 
practical difference between a few men at Tam- 
many Hall imposing their will upon the public 
by fraud and a man at the Tuileries imposing 
his will by force. Nor is there any intelligent 
and reflecting Democratic voter in the State of 
New York who does not know that his party 
leaders are responsible for the bulk of the no- 
torious electoral frauds, and that every time he 
votes at their bidding he is supporting a policy 
which must end in the total corruption of the 
government or in revolution. 

That there are dishonest men in the Repub- 
lican party, that there is cheating upon the Re- 
publican side, we do not doubt. But that is 
no reason for honest men of the other party to 
deny against all knowledge and testimony that 
the great frauds are practiced by Democratic 
leaders for the advantage of the Democratic 
party. Nor can any intelligent man excuse 
his indifference to the subject by saying that 
both parties are equally guilty. For the man 
who does not know that the policy and pleas of 
the Democratic party commend themselves to 
the most ignorant and worthless part of the 
population, is not aware of one of the most ob- 
vious and significant facts in our politics, He 
may go into any part of the country upon an 
election day and he will be sure to find that 
nine-tenths of the drunken and most degraded 
part of the population vote the Democratic 
ticket, and that the more thrifty and intelligent 
the neighborhood the more positive is the Re- 
publican majority. 

This is not chance. It has the deepest rea- 
son, Every district and ward in Maryland 
gives a Democratic majority. The same is 
probably true of Kentucky. They are the two 
especially Democratic States. Of course in 
the war their hearts were with the rebellion. 
Are they in any chief point of civilized and 
progressive political communities superior to 
the great States of the Northwest? The two 
parties in this country are not equally worth- 
less, Will any body pretend to designate a 
spot in which, the Republicans have the same 
unqualified control that the Democrats have in 
the city of New York, where they are or can 
be justly accused of frauds so enormous as 
those which are matters of universal notoriety 
upon the part of the Democratic leaders in this 
city ? 

During the twelve years, from 1856 to 
1867 inclusive, the average annual number of 
naturalizations here was 9207. The yearly 
average of immigration from and including 
1847 to 1860—a period of thirteen years—was 
197,435; while for the four years, from 1860 
to 1863 inclusive, the yearly average had fallen 
off nearly one-half. None who arrived later 
could be naturalized in 1868, But in that 
year three courts in the city—the Common 
Pleas, the Supreme, and the Superior — ad- 
mitted a naturalization of 33,318—nearly four 
times the average of former years. Ani! if to 
this be added the missing blanks, which, as 
every man practically familiar with the details 
of last year’s election knows, were used wherev- 
er they could be, the total naturalization for the 
city of New York for 1868 was 60,386. Of the 
adinitied certificates issued more than eighty- 
two per cent. were issued by two courts, the Su- 
perior and the Supreme. In the Supreme Court 
Judge Grorce G. Barnarp was the only mog- 
istrate who naturalized. In the Superior Court 
a gentleman who examined 18,000 of the cer- 
tificates testiced that about eight-ninths were 
signed by Joun H. M‘Cuny. 

These were the facts. ‘They were known at 
the time; but their extent was subsequently 
proved. The frandulent papers were every 
where. They were sent by mail to those who 
had not applied, although the law requires the 
personal appearance of the applicant. And it 
was in the midst of this universal knowledge 
that Joun T. Horrman, the Democratic Mayor 
of the city, and Democratic candidate for Gov- 
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ernor, on the day before the election, issued a 
Proclamation bitterly denouncing the charges 
of fraud as gross and unfounded, and asserting 
that they were made to cover the fraudulent 
schemes of the Republicans. There was not 
an intelligent man in the city or its neighbor- 
hood who did not know that Mr. Horrman’s 
statement was untrue. ‘The frauds were known, 
and it was known that they had been perpe- 
trated by Democratic agents. If proof were 
wanting after that collected by the Congres- 
sional Committee of Investigation, it is sup- 
plied by the volunteer evidence of the editor 
of the chief Democratic paper in the city, who 
has since described by name the present Mayor 
of the city, Mr. Hatx, and one of the State 
Senators from the city, Mr, TwEeEp, as ‘‘ cor- 
ruptionists,” and denounced their % shameless 
and cunning frauds,” 

It is already beginning to be understood that 
an election in the State of New York is not an 
appeal to the opinion of the people. It is sim- 
ply registering the edicts of a few Democratic 
leaders, who stuff the ballot-boxes, Is it not, 
then, nearly time for those who support the 
Democratic party because they do not like cer- 
tain Republican men and measures, to ask 
themselves whether a party under whose au- 
spices an honest expression of the popular will 
becomes impossible is not necessarily and swift- 
ly subverting the government ? 





EFFECT OF SELLING GOLD AND 
BUYING BONDS. 


Ir appears that the public debt had been re- 
duced from March 1, 1869, to November 1 about 
$64,332,070 65. This sum is mainly made up 
of purchases of bonds and their accrued inter- 
est. Notice has been given by the Treasury 
that $11,000,000 of gold shall be sold, and 
$10,000,000 of bonds purchased for November. 
The interesting financial question of the day is, 
What effect is produced upon the industry of 
the United States by selling gold and purchas- 
ing bonds ? 

Ever since the breaking down of the attempt- 
ed gold corner, the power of the Treasury, in 
the absence of any European demand for bal- 
ances, has become omnipotent. Owing to those 
large Treasury purchases of bonds the credit 
of the United States has been so raised that 
bonds are still purchased in foreign markets, 
and, owing to frequent sales of Treasury gold 
since the corner was broken, gold has steadily 
fallen, Speculators fear to become Bulls in 
gold, inasmuch as the movement on the long- 
to-be-remembered Friday against their machin- 
ations was sudden and effectual, and they fear 
a repetition of Treasury sales made on the in- 
stant, and without previous notice. With 
$116,994,711 69 of gold in the Treasury—this 
was the amount on the Ist of November—no 
combination could be formed in now crippled 
Wall Street to meet the vast power of the De- 
partment. Every sale of bonds in Europe aids 
directly in putting down gold, inasmuch as the 
German brokers here, who make most of the 
sales—using the telegraph cable for the purpose 
—become instantaneous sellers of gold in our 
market to an equal extent. The great houses 
which do this business watch the respective 
markets for our bonds, which are ordinarily 
kept within }, and frequently within #, per 
cent. of each other, and when there is a chance 
of profit sell or buy bonds according to circum- 
stances. To facilitate transactions the foreign 
branch or agency is kept constantly supplied 
with bonds, which can instantly be delivered to 
the foreign purchaser. The payment for them 
abroad, or by the cable transfer of funds here, 
permits an immediate sale of such gold in our 
market. On the 4th of November gold was 
sold at 1264 on one of these transactions by a 
German house here, and profit ensued. These 
combined vauses, the sale by the Treasury and 
by such bankers, tended to depress gold on the 
4th of November, although it had been an- 
nounced in Wall Street that the Bank of En- 
gland on that day had raised its rate of inter- 
est from 25 to 3 per cent.—a circumstance that 
would ordinarily affect our market by raising 
the gold rate. 

The price of the great staples which this 
country exports, as well as that of imported 
produce held here for sale, is affected gener- 
ally in the proportion in which gold falls in our 
market. So far as concerns breadstuffs and 
cotton purchased here by foreign agents for ex- 
port, they are paid for in gold. The object of 
the seller is to obtain as much currency for his 
gold or for the exchange, which the transaction 
permits him to draw, as possible ; and the lower 
the rate of gold, the smaller the return in cur- 
rency, Our breadstuffs are now depressed, in- 
asmuch as the fall in gold, say from 135 or 140 
to 1264, reduces the quantity of currency re- 
ceived in the same proportion. 

If the fall in gold were due to an equivalent 
improvement in the currency of the United 
States, no complaint could justly be made, as 
it would in that case be permanent; but it is 
apparent, as the currency remains undiminished 
in its volume of about seven hundred millions 
of dollars, that the sole foundation for the fall 
is due to the combined influences referred to; 





timately be ruled in great part by the amount 
of paper in circulation, there is no difficulty in 
deciding that the Treasury Department, which 
is now effectually controlling the market in that 
direction, must witness a reaction as soon as its 
influence is withdrawn, or in spite of that influ- 
ence whenever the condition of finances abroad 
calls for balances held in this country. 

The industrial interests of the United States 
are suffering severely from the fall in gold. 
These great interests need permanency in its 
price, which, measured by our paper circula- 
tion, must be considerably above the present 
market rate. The present condition of affairs 
in this respect is wholly favorable to the foreign 
purchaser of our great staples, and of correspond- 
ing disadvantage to the producing interest of the 
United States, It is undoubtedly true that 
many persons in the United States are bene- 
fited by low prices of our commodities—such, 
for instance, as laboring men and those who 
live on salaries; but the producers of wheat 
are not receiving remunerative prices, and 
hence it is held back in the States which 
most largely engage in this industry. 

The price of wheat is not remunerative, be- 
cause the expenses of its production are paid in 
depreciated currency, bearing the ‘relation to 
gold of, say, 140 to 100, and it is now sold on a 
basis of 127 to 100, in a currency which appar- 
ently has appreciated according to the propor- 
tionate difference. Wheat at Dubuque, the 
outlet of a fine region, is now quoted at from 
63 to 95 cents per bushel, according to quality. 
The product this year will not exceed 15 bush- 
els per acre. After deducting the seed sown, 
the cost of plowing, sowing, reaping, living, 
hauling to market, risk of collection, and, be- 
yond all, the loss from the rapid exhaustion of 
wheat-producing qualities in the soi!, and the 
price is not sufficient. 

The interests of the producers of the country 
are best promoted by a permanent rate for gold. 
The fact that the paper currency is a fixed quan- 
tity, and that the amount of gold in the Treas- 
ury and in circulation varies but little, are fa- 
vorable to a nearly uniform price; and were it 
not for the shamelessness of a few gamblers in 
Wall Street, who hold in equal contempt pub- 
lic sentiment and public interests, and the ef- 
forts of the Treasury Department, neither the 
excessive rise which depraved gamblers occa- 
sioned, nor the almost equally excessive fall 
which the Treasury occasioned, would have hap- 
pened. A mean somewhere between these ex- 
cesses will ultimately be reached and main- 
tained until the gamblers renew their machin- 
ery of mischief and plunder. 

It must be evident that the condition of our 
industries, subjected as they are to the control 
of the gamblers who can unite the largest num- 
ber of bank officers and public officials in their 
schemes, is wholly unsafe; and that true policy 
requires the most effective measures for placing 
our affairs on more solid ground. 

Although the reduction of the public debt 
from an amount a fraction over twenty-five 
hundred and twenty-five millions to an amount 
a fraction under twenty-four hundred and 
sixty-two millions is regarded with favor as 
indicating both the power and integrity of the 
people, yet it can not escape attention that the 
duties received from excessive imports—the 
latter occasioned by the sale of our bonds in 
Europe—constitute a large part of the means 
for this payment, a resource which imprudence 
creates. ‘The opportunity to use this excep- 
tional contribution to the Treasury to withdraw 
from circulation a part of our war currency— 
continued on a war basis in peace—was denied 
to Mr. BourwE.t by means of an act of Con- 
gress, passed in the interests of those who de- 
mand a vitiated and depraved financial system. 

But our object was not so much to show 
that Mr. Bourwe.t has deemed himself driv- 
en to the adoption of a system which postpones 
a return to specie payments, as to present the 
effect of reducing the price of gold below the 
level that it justly bears to our paper issues. 
The policy subjects the productions we export 
to the control of the foreigner at low prices, 
while at the same time the producer in this 
country is exposed to high prices in their crea- 
tion. The policy, now that gold is reduced to 
126-27, would seem to be to reduce our paper- 
money in a corresponding proportion, This 
alone will prevent those violent vicissitudes 
which, to business men, produce constart con- 
fusion and distraction, 





KING PRIM. 


Tue Republican movement in Spain is sup- 
pressed, and the leaders are either executed or 
in exile. General Pro declares himself a 
monarchist. He might also, and probably as 
truly, have declared himself a monarch, for such 
he seems really tobe. The army is devoted to 
him, and although Serrano is regent, the 
reality of power is with Prix. This result 
makes him the most conspicuous of all recent 
revolutionary chiefs, A success so sudden and 
so vast as the peaceable overthrow of a great 
government and the supreme exaltation of a 
soldier has not been lately seen. The Cortes, 
purged of the Republican element, has resumed 
its sessions, and the caucuses” are vigorously 


and as the price of gold in our market must ul- | balloting for a king. 





The paralysis which fell upon the movement 
a few months since arose in great part undoubt- 
edly from the uncertainty of the extent and 
force of the Republican sentiment. The brav- 
est, the most powerful, and the most eloquent 
speeches in the Cortes had been those of Cas- 
TELLAR. They were essentially Republican, 
and it was difficult to measure the enthusiasm 
which they excited. On the other hand, the 
monarchical party could not agree upon a king, 
even had they wished to; and there was evi- 
dently a chaos of“intrigue. Nobody seemed to 
command the situation. Pr had apparently 
failed, Had there been one man to speak with 
a power which could be recognized by all, the 
later troubles would have been avoided. But 
no man had proved that power. ‘The hot 
weather and the general doubt and inaction 
led the Cortes to adjourn, It was inevitable 
that the Republicans, who are always the bold 
and aggressive party, would attempt to obtain 
control of affairs; and in putting them down, 
and in announcing distinctly his political faith, 
Prm, in whom the Cortes now sees the chief 
of the army, has become the recognized master 
of affairs, and the deliberations of the Cortes 
will now undoubtedly have some definite result. 

It is fair to presume that a king will be elected, 
and rumor now loudly declares who he will be. 
It is plain enough who he ought to be. Let Prim 
be king. He is idenfified with the revolution ; 
he has proved his power; he understands Spain 
and the Spaniards; he is as good a man for the 
purpose as has been proposed; and inasmuch 
as no one can be made king whom he does not 
approve, he will be the power behind the throne. 
and might, therefore, as well be upon it. The 
glamour of royaltyis gone. Fora dozen years 
past the ablest monarch in Europe has been the 
nephew of the Corsican lieutenant of artillery. 
Prim’s blood is as blue as NapoLEon Bona- 
PARTE'S; and now that royalty is every where 
in danger frog the general impotence of its 
representatives, why should not its original 
principle be summoned to justify the throne— 
and the regal crown be conceded to him who 
can wield the regal power? When the Cortes 
declares for a monarchy, it means a permanent 
executive.* If it summons the Duke of Mont- 
pensier, or an Italian prince, or any wandering 
Don in Europe to the throne, it must know 
that it can not summon with him the royal tra- 
dition, the royal prestige, the royal sentiment, 
and can no more feel loyal to him than En- 
gland could have been loyal to Prince ALBERT. 
It may respect him and trust him and fear him, 
but it may equally respect and trust a chief 
who is not of royal descent. What it wants is 
a king without royalty; and to satisfy that want 
a royal scion is not essential. Pim apparently 
being king, why not call him so, if you are anx- 
ious to call somebody by that title ? 

Nothing certainly is gained by the present 
situation, The only excuse for a regent was 
that the preference of the nation for a king 
should be consulted, or possibly that the 
strength of the republican sentiment should be 
proved. But the manifestation of republican 
sentiment having been peremptorily suppressed 
and the monarchy assured, there should be no 
delay in selecting the monarch. But all the 
royal candidates have been long known, and 
none are satisfactory. None of them has ex- 
cited the least enthusiasm in Spain, or has had 
more than an interested party. If Spain must 
have a monarchy, let her make a king to cor- 
respond, Viva King Prix! 





NOTES. 


Mr. Curtiy, who has been speaking in Rus- 
sia and Bohemia, in the languages of those coun- 
tries, is not ex-Governor Curtin, the present 
United States Minister to Russia, but Mr. Jere- 
MIAH CurTIN, of Michigan, a graduate of Har- 
vard, and late Secretary of Legation in Russia 
with Mr. Cassius M. Cray. Mr. Curtry’s 
knowledge of languages is very remarkable. 
When the Russian fleet was at New York, dur- 
ing the war, he made the acquaintance of the 
officers, and talked with them fluently in their 
own tongue, although he had never been out of 
this country. We believe it was at the instance 
of those officers that Mr. Curtin went to Rus- 
sia, where his skill and facility as a linguist, with 
his general ability and good character, promoted 
him to his responsible post—a precedent which 
we should be heartily glad to see constantly fol- 
lowed. 

Tue death of Mr. Gzorcz Prapopy has oc- 
casioned every where the most friendly remarks 
upon his wise disposition of riches. He had the 
good sense to be his own executdr, and his good 
deeds will be always memorable. The universal 
acclamation with which his gifts were received 
showed perhaps an immense surprise that a rich 
man should be willing to part with his mowey ; 
but it also shows the general feeling that to part 
with money in such ways is to put it to its no- 
blest use. Mr, Peapopy chose wisely for him- 
self and happily for his fellow-men, and his name 
will be always kindly remembered. 





Governor HorrMan gayly informs the people 
of the State that knowledge suddenly acquired is 
seldom profitable, but he is willing to tell us one 
thing, and that is that the success of Mr. SwEE- 
ney, Mr. Tween, Mr, Hatt, and their associates 
secures the utmost purity in our politics. The 
Legislature of these gentlemen. the Governor 


says, will contain no Democrats who can be 
bought, and the same kind guardians are going 
to take care of the interests of the many and not 
of the few. Thisis truly delightful. The whole 
Democratic line advances, and the Governor 
gives the inspiring cry, ‘‘‘Tweep and purity! 
Hatt and principle! Sweeney and self -sacri- 
fice!” The gay Governor is emulous of the ex- 
cellent Wackford Squeers. ‘* Here, boys!" cried 
that chief executive of Dotheboys Hall, smack- 
ing his lips over the bluest of watered milk, 
‘* Here’s richness {” 

WE are not surprised to learn that the Rev. 
W. H. Mivpurn has met with the most gratify- 


ing success in his recent lectures at Steinway 
Hall, in this city. The subjects of his lectures 
on the evenings of the 2d and 5th instants were, 
**A Blind Man's Experience in Search of his 


Sight,” and ‘‘ What a Blind Man saw in Paris.” 
At the first of these lectures Governor Horrman 
presided. We understand that Mr. Micsurn ia 
prepared to repeat these lectures through the 
country during the present season. 


DOMESTIC [INTELLIGENGE, 


Etrorions were held on the 24 in New York, New 
Jersey, Massachusetts, Maryland, Illinois, Wisconsin, 
and Minnesota. The Democratic majority in New 
York city was reduced by about 20,000 from last year's 
vote. Greeley, in this city, ran ahead of Sigel by 1829 
votes. Jobn R. Brady was elected Judge of Supreme 
Court, and John H. M‘Cuan, John J. Freedinan, and 





James C. Spencer for Judges of Srperior Court. Mar- 
tin Kalbfleisch was elected Mayor of Brooklyn, Nel- 
son's majority for Secretary of State is about 17,000 
The Senate contains 17 Democrats and 15 Repu lic- 
ans; the Assembly 68 Democrats and 58 Republicans 


Governor Claflin was re-elected in Massachusetts. 
Chamberlain, the Labor Reform candidate, polled 
nearly 13,000 votes. 

Governor Fairchild’s majority (Repnblicau) in Wie- 
consin is about 10,000, he Senate wiil contain 20 
Republicans and 13 Democrats, and the Republican 
majority in the Assembly wil! be about 10. 

Governor Austin's majority (Republican) in M!nne- 
sota is about 3000, 

In New Jersey the Senate stands 13 Democrats to 8 
Republicans, aud the House 83 Democrats to 27 Re- 
publicans. 

Tilinois carries the Constitutional Convention for 
the Republicans. 

In Maryland there was a light vote, and the Demo- 
crats carried every thing. 

General Belknap took the oath of office preparatory 
to entering upon his duties as Secretary of War, No 
vember 1. 

The diminution of the public debt during Octobe: 
was $7,363,852, 

The Licking County Infirmary, an insane asy!um in 
Ohio, was destroyed by fire October 29, and ten of the 
inmates were burned to death, 

The colored citizens of Baltimore and of the State 
of Maryland on the 4th celebrated the anniversary of 
Emancipation with great enthusiasm. : 

The Rev. Philip Schaff, D.D.,-was sent out by the 
Evangelical Alliance of the United States, last spring, 
to the several Branches of the Alliance in Europe, to 
consult with them respecting a Generel Conference 
of all the Branches to be held in this country. He 
has recently returned; and at a public meeting, held 
on the 4th in the Reformed Church corner of Twenty- 
ninth Street and Fifth Avenue in this city, he made a 
report, which indicates that he was received with en, 
thusiasm in Britain, France, Holland, Germany, and” 
Switzerland; and that large deputations of the most 
eminent divines and Christian philanthropists will 
come in the autumn of 1870 to the Conference in New 

ork. 

The Rochester Theatre was destroyed by fire on 
the morning of November 6. 

Rear-Admiral Charles Stewart, of the “ Ironsides” 
Constitution frigate fame, died at Bordentown, New 
Jersey, on the 6th, aged 92 years. 

Hon. Reverdy Johnson and wife will celebrate their 
golden wedding at thelr residence in Baltimore on 
Tuesday, the 16th inst 





FOREIGN NEWS. 


Tue Italian Government, 7ollggang the example of 
the Spanish, has declared that it will reserve the right 
to reject decisions of the Gcumenical Council opposed 
to the laws of the country and the spirit of the age. 

Quite heavy earthquake shocks were experieacet 
on the “ane of November 1 throughout Germany, 
and particularly in Darmstadt, Wiesbaden, Mayence, 
and Frankfort. 

The Spanish Cabinet has been in part reconstructed. 
Martos has been appointed Foreign Secretary, and 

yguerola Minister of Finance. The Spanish Cortes 

ave again enpennaes without choosing a king. The 
division in this matter has affected the cabinet, Ad- 
miral Topete has resigned. It is thought that the 
government will endeavor to fill the vacant seats ia 
the Cortes with deputies favorable to the elevation of 
the Duke of Genoa to the throne. 

The correspondent of the London Post writes as 
follows from Rome concerning the expected actiou 
of the Council: “The dogmatic definition of the As- 
sumption of the Virgin Mary will encounter no ob- 
stacle. The Pope earnestly desires the consolidation 


of this 4 a. The erection into a dogma of the ne- 
cessity of the tempora! power is not considered — 
The foundation 


ble by its most ardent champions. 
and the preservation of that power do not afford the 
elements of a dogma, and belief in ite necessity is nog 
even proxima fidei, but only of high importance " 

The Emperor of Austria arrived in Athens Noveme 
ber 4, on a visit to the King of Greece. 

As we go ied ome tidings of the death of King Vic- 
tor Emanuel of Italy are hourly expected. ' 

The Archbishop of*Paris has issued a pastoral let- 
ter on the (Ecumenical! Council. It maintains that 
the French Concordat is capone to any decision of 
the question of the infallibility of the Pope without 
discussion. 

General Jordan, Adjutant-General of the Cuban 
army, writes toa friend in this country, October 19: 

bed While we have no absolute need of foreign #0!- 
diers of any kind to carry this struggle to successful 
fruition, we do need supplies. As near as] am able 
to calcnlate we have 26,500 men who bave arms, and 
I state in perfect sincerity that we could use immedi- 





ately 75,000 stand of arms, and with that number in 
our hands could end this war in ninety days. We 
have not wasted our armies nor materia!s in attacking 
large cities—eea-ports< mean; becanse, even though 
we took them, it would be at a sacrifice of life o1 our 


trained soldiers, with a perfect knowledge that we 
could not hold them, for the reason that we have no ar- 
tillery to defend them against the Spanish navy. Pu- 
erto Principe and ail interior towns we have #0 close- 
ly besieged that they are really of no avail to our ene- 
my except the name of holding them. We occaxion~ 
ally are benefited by it, for in their attempts to send 
them supplies we often capture their trains.” 

From St. Petersburg we learn that on the 2tat of 
August, at eight minutes past three in the afternoon 
a very alarming shock of earthquake was felt in anc 
around Schemacha, in the Caucasus, which destroyed 
not only the greater part of the houses in the town, 





| but also those ¢ village of Sundi 
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M. FERDINAND DE LESSEPS, CHIEF PROMOTER OF THE SUEZ CANAL.—[Sze Page 748.) 


Hon. FREDERICK F. LOW. 


PRESIDENT GRANT, on the 28th of September, | 
appointed Freperick F. Low, ex-Governor of | 


California, to be Envoy Extraordinary and Min- 
ister Plenipotentiary to China, to fill the position 
formerly occupied by J. Ross Browne. It is 
said that the President, after deciding that the 
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new minister ought 
to be appointed 
from California, 
showed to Gener- 
al SHERMAN a list 
of nominees, and 
that from these the 
General _ selected 
Mr. Low as the 
best candidate 
the position. It 
was certainly a 
wise selection. 
Mr. Low was in 1863 elected Governor 


f 


-) 


| California by a majority of over 20,000 against 
ex-Governor Joun G. Downey, the Democratic 
candidate. 


He has always been identified with 


MAP OF 


for 


THE SUEZ CANAL.—[Sze PaGs 748.) 

the Republican party of California, and during 
the war was an earnest supporter of President 
Lixcoty’s Administration. Mr. Low has care- 
fully studied China. 

The appointment of Mr. Low is eminently sat- 
isfactory to the people of the Pacific States. An 
evidence of its fitness in the eyes of our repre- 
sentative men is found in the dispatch sent to 
President Grant September 29, signed by Scuvy- 
LER CoL¥rax and some of the most prominent 
citizens of San Francisco. This dispatch ex- 
presses the satisfaction of the people of Califor- 
nia with the President's appointment, as giving 
the nation a representative among the Chinese 
‘* whose ability and acquaintance with their cus 
toms, commerce, and industries will vindicate 
the fitness of his selection.” 
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MAN AND WIFE. 


By WILKIE COLLINS, 


Author of “The Woman in White,” “ No Name,” 
“The Moonstone,” etc., etc. 
f ii wikia 
WITH ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 
ee 


PROLOGUE.—Tue Irish MARRIAGE. 


Part the Hirst, 
THE VILLA AT HAMPSTEAD, 


I. 

On a summer's morning, between thirty and 
forty years ago, two girls were crying bitterly i in 
the cabin of an East Indian passenger ship, 
bound outward, from Gravesend to Bombay. 

They were both of the same age—eighteen. 
They had both, from childhood upward, been 
close and dear friends at the same school. They 
were now parting for the first time—and parting, 
it might be, for life. 

The name of one was Blanche. 
the other was Anne. 


The name of 


Both were the children of poor parents; both 
had been pupil-teachers at the school; and both 
were destined to earn their own bread. Person- 


ally speaking, and socially speaking, these were 
the only points of resemblance between them. 

Blanche was passably attractive and passably 
intelligent, and no more. Anne was rarely beau- 
tiful and rarely endowed. 
were worthy people, whose first consideration 
was to secure, at any sacrifice, the future well- 
being of their child. Anne’s parents were heart- 
less and depraved. Their one idea, in connec- 
tion with their daughter, was to speculate on her 
beauty, and to turn her abilities to profitable ac- 
count, 

The girls were starting in life under widely 
different conditions. Blanche was going to In- 
dia, to be governess in the household of a Judge, 
under care of the Judge's wife. Anne was to 

wait at home until the first opportunity offered 
of sending her cheaply to Milan. There, among 
strangers, she was to be perfected in the actress's 
and the singer’s art; then to return to England, 
and make the fortune of her family on the lyric 
stage. 

Such were the prospects of the two, as they 
sat together in the cabin of the Indiaman, locked 
fast in each other’s arms, and crying bitterly. 
The whispered farewell talk exchanged between 
them—exaggerated and impulsive as girls’ talk is 
apt to be—came honestly, in each case, straight 
from the heart. 

“Blanche! you may be married in India. 
Make your husband bring you back to En- 
gland.” 





Blanche’s parents | 





you may take a dislike to the stage. 


*Anne! 
Come out to India if you do.” 

‘*In England or out of England, married or 
not married, we will meet, darling—if it’s years 


hence—with all the old love between us; friends 
who help each other, sisters who trust each oth- 
er, for life! Vow it, Blanche!” 

**T vow it, Anne!” 

** With all your heart and soul!” 

‘* With all my heart and soul!” 

The sails were spread to the wind; and the 
ship began to move in the water. It was neces 
sary to appeal to the captain’s authority before 
the girls could be parted. ‘The captain inter- 
fered gently and firmly. ‘* Come, my dear,” he 
said, putting his arm round Anne; ‘‘ you won't 
mind me? I have got a daughter of my own.” 
Anne’s head fell on the sailor's shoulder. He 
put her, with his own hands, into the shore-boat 
alongside. In five minutes more the ship had 
gathered way: the boat was at the landing-stage 
—and the girls had seen the last of each other 
for many a long year to come. 

This was in the summer of eighteen hundred 
and thirty-one. 

IT. 


Twenty-four years later—in the summer of 


| at her mother 


eighteen hundred and fifty-five—there was a villa 


at Hampstead to be let furnished. 

The house was still occupied by the persons 
who desired to let it. On the evening on which 
this scene opens a lady and two gentlemen were 
seated at the dinner-table. The lady had reach- 
ed the mature age of forty-two. She was still a 
rarely beautiful woman. Her husband, some 
years younger than herself, faced her at the ta- 
ble, sitting silent and constrained, and never, 
even by accident, looking at his wife. ‘The third 
person was a guest. The husband’s name was 
Vanborough. The guest’s name was Kendrew. 

It was the end of the dinner. The fruit and 
the wine were on the table. Mr. Vanborough 
pushed the bottles in silence to Mr. Kendrew. 
The lady of the house logked round at the serv- 
ant who was waiting, and said, ‘‘ Tell the chil- 
dren to come in.” 

The door opened, and a girl twelve years old 
entered, leading by the hand a younger girl of 
five. They were both prettily dressed in white, 
with sashes of the same shade of light blue. But 
there was no family resemblance between them. 
The elder girl was frail and delicate, with a pale, 
sensitive face. ‘The younger was light and florid, 
with round red cheeks and bright, saucy eyes— 
a charming little picture of happiness and health. 


Mr. Kendrew looked inquiringly at the youn- | 


gest of the two girls. 

‘Here is a young lady,’ 
total stranger to me. 

‘* Tf you had not been a total stranger yourself 
for a whole year past,” answered Mrs. Vanbor- 
ough, ‘* you would never have made that confes- 
sion. This is little Blanche—the only child of 
the dearest friend Ihave. When Blanche’s mo- 
ther and I last saw each other we were two poor 
school-girls beginning the world. My friend 


he said, 


‘who is a | 
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went to India, and married there late in life. 
You may have heard of her husband—the famous 
Indian officer, Phomas Lundie? Yes: ‘the 
rich Sir Thomas,’ as you callhim. Lady Lundie 
is now on her way back to England, for the first 
time since she left it—1l am afraid to say how 
many years since. I expected her yesterday; I 
expect her to-day—she may come at any mo- 
ment. We exchanged promises to meet, in the 
ship that took her to India—‘ vows’ we called 
them in the dear old times. Imagine how 
changed we shall find eac h other when we do 
meet again at last!’ 

‘*In the mean time,” said Mr. Kendrew, 
friend appears to have sent you her little daugh 
ter to represent her? It’s a long journey for so 
young a traveler.” 

* A journey ordered by the doctors in India a 
year since,” rejoined Mrs. * They 
said Blanche’s health required English air. Sir 
Thomas was ill at the time, and his wife couldn't 
leave him. She had to send the child to En- 
gland, and who should she send her to but me*? 
Li 0k at her now, and say if the English air hasn't 
with her! We two mothers, Mr. Ken- 
drew, seem literally to live again in our children. 
I have an only child. My friend has an only 
child. My daughter is littke Anne—as J was, 
My friend's daughter is little Blanche—as s/ 
was, And, to crown it all, those two girls have 
taken the same fancy to each other which we 
took to each other in the by-gone days at school. 
One has often heard of hereditary hatred. 
there such a thing as hereditary love as well ?” 

Before the guest could answer, his attention 
was claimed by the master of the house. 

**Kendrew,” said Mr. Vanborough, 
you have had enough of domestic sentiment, 
suppose you take a glass of wine?” 

The words were spoken with undisguised con- 
tempt of tone and manner. Mrs. 
She waited, and controlled the mo- 
When she spoke to her hus 
and 


Nir 


said “your 


Vanborough. 


agreed 


‘when 


Vanborough’s 
color rose. 
mentary irritation. 
hand it was evidently with 
meiliate him, 
‘Tam afraid, 
evening ?” 
‘IT shall be better when those children have 
done clattering with their knives and forks.” 
The girls were peeling fruit. The younger 
The elder stopped, and looked 
Mrs. Vanborough beckoned to 
Blanche to come to her, and pointed toward the 
Fre nch window, opening to the floor 
‘Would you like to eat vour fruit in the gar- 


a wish to soothe 


my dear, you are not well this 


one went on. 


den, Blan he r” 

* Yes,” said Blanche, **if Anne will go with 
me,” 

Anne rose at once, and the two girls went 


away together into the garden, hand in hand 
On their departure Mr. Kendrew wisely started 
a new subject, Ie referred to the letting of the 
house. 


TT 





Is | 


* The loss of the garden will be a sad loss to 
those two young ladies,” he said. ‘It really 
seems to be a pity that you should be giving up 
this pretty place.” 

‘Leaving the house is not the worst of 
sacrifice,” answered Mrs. Vanborough. 
John tinds Hampstead too far for him from 
| London, of course we must move. The only 
hardship that I complain of is the hardship of 
having the house to let. 

Mr. \ ‘anborough looked across the table, as 
ungraciously as possible, at his wife. 

** What have you to do with it?” he asked. 

Mrs. Vanborough tried to clear the conjugal 
horizon by a smile. 

** My dear John,” said, 
get that, while you are at business, 


the 
‘If 


gently, ‘‘ you for- 
I am here all 


she 





| day. I can’t help seeing the people who come 
to look at the house Such people!” she con- 
tinued, turning to Mr. Kendrew. They dis- 


trust every thing, from the scraper at the door 
to the chimneys on the roof. their 


They fore e 


way in at all hours. ‘They ask all sorts of im- 
pudent questions—and they show you plainly 
that they don’t mean to believe your answers, 
before you have time to make them, Some 
wretch of a woman says, ‘Do you think the 


drains are right ?’—and sniffs suspiciously, be- 
fore I can say Yes. Some brute of a man asks, 
‘Are you quite sure this house is solidly built, 
ma’am ?’—and jumps on the floor, at the full 
stretch of his legs, without waiting for me to re- 
ply. Nobody believes in our gravel soil and our 
| south aspect. Nobody any of our im- 

provements. ‘The moment they hear of John’s 

Artesian well, they look as if they r drank 

water. And, if they happen to pass my poultry- 
| yard, they instantly all appreciation of the 
| merits of a fresh egg 

Mr. Kendrew I: aughe d. ‘* I have been through 
it all in my time,” he said. ‘* The people who 
want to take a house ave the born enemies of the 
people who want to let Odd—isn't it, 
Vanborough ?” 

Mr. Vanborough’s sullen humor resisted his 
friend as obstinately as it had resisted his wife. 

*I dare say,” he ‘I wasn’t listen- 
ing.” 

This time the tone was almost brutal. Mrs. 
Vanborough looked at her husband with uncon- 
cealed surprise and distress, 

‘John!” she said, ‘* What can be the matter 
with you? Are you in pain ? 

*‘A man may ‘be anxious and worried, 1 sup- 
pose, without being actually in pain.” 


wants 


ne’ 


lose 


a house 


answered. 


‘I am sorry to hear von are worried. Is it 
business?” 

** Yes—business.”’ 

**Consult Mr. Kendrew 

**T am waiting to consult him.’ 

Mrs. Vanborough rose immediately. ‘*‘ Ring, 
dear,” she said, ** when you want coffee.” As 


| she passed her husband she stopped and laid her 
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hand tenderly on his forehead, ‘*I wish I could 











smooth out that frown!” she whispered. Mr. 
Vanborough impatiently shook his head. Mrs. 
Vanhorough sighed as she turned to the door. 
Hler husband called to her, before she could leave 
room 
Mind we are not interrupted !” 

‘T will do my best, John.” She looked at 
Mr. Kendrew, holding the door open for her; 
and resumed, with an effort, her former light- 
ness of tone ‘** But don’t torget our ‘ born ene- 
mies!’ Semebody may come, even at this hour 
of the evening, who wants to see the house.” 

The two gentlemen were left alone over their 
wine. ‘There was a strong personal contrast be- 
tween them. Mr. Vanborough was tall and dark 
—a dashing, handsome man; with an energy in 

s face which all the world saw: with aninbred 
fulseness under it which only a special observer 

Mr. Kendrew was short and light 

‘ 1 awkward in manner, except when 

‘ ing happened to rouse him. Looking in 
, the world saw an ugly and undemonstra- 


tle man, . The special observer, penetrating 


ler the surface, found a fine nature beneath, | 





7 on a steady foundation of honor and truth. 
Vanborough « pen “l the conversation. 
| nu ever marry.” he said, ** don’t be such 
2 fool, Ke ew, as | have been. Don't take a 
it stage.” 

If 1 could get such a wife as yours,” replied 

t I would take her from the stage to- 

(i woman, a clever woman, 

f in shed character, and a wo- 

I who truly loves you. Man alive! what do 
want more?” 

‘IT want a great deal more. I want a woman 
hichiy connected and highly bred—a woman who 
ca eive'the best society in England, and open 
i ishand’s way to a position in the world.” 

A position in the world!” cried Mr. Ken- 
A ‘* Here is a man whose father has left 
} alfa million of money—with the one con- 
d 1 annexed to it of taking his father’s place 
at the head of one of the greatest mercantile 
houses in England. And he talks about a 


as if he was a junior clerk in his 

own office! What on earth does your ambi- 

1 see, beyond what your ambition has al- 

ready got ? 

Mr. Vanborough finished his glass of wine, 
ked his friend steadily in the face. 






Miva n,” he said, ** sees a Parliament- 
ar reer, with a Peerage at the end of it—and 
» obstacle in the way but my estimable 

\ 
Mr. Kendrew lifted his hand warningly. 
‘Jon't talk in that way,” he said. ‘If 
you're joking—it’s a joke I don't see. If you're 


you force a suspicion on me which I 
rather not feel. Let us change the sub- 


‘No! Let us have it out at once. What do 
you suspect ?” 
" “J suspect you are getting tired of your wife.” 
‘She is forty-two, and I am thirty-five; and 
I have been married to her for thirteen years. 
You know all that—and you only suspect I am 
ed of her. Bless your innocence! Have you 
any thing more to say ?” 

‘*1f you force me to it, I take the freedom of 
an old friend—and I say you are not treating her 
fairly. It’s nearly two years since you broke up 

ir establishment abroad, and came to Engiand 
on your father’s death, With the exception of 

‘If, and one or two other friends of former 

you have presented your wife to nobody. 

Y our new position has smoothed the way for you 

the best society, You never take your wife 

you, You go out as if you were a single 

” Thave reason to know that you are actu- 

believed to be a single man, among these 

’ acquaintances of yours, in more than one 

quarter. Forgive me for speaking my mind 

bluntly—I say what I think. It’s unworthy 

c u to keep your wife buried here, as if 
you were ashamed of her.” 
‘I am ashamed of her.” 

** Vanborough!” 

*“Waita little! you are not to have it all your 
own way, my good fellow. What are the facts ? 
Thirteen years ago I fell in love with a handsome 
public singer, and married her, My father was 
angry with me; and I had to go and live with 
her abroad. It didn’t matter, abroad. My 
father forgave me on his death-bed, and I had 
to bring her home again. It does matter, at 
home. I find myself, with a great career open- 
before me, tied to 2 woman whose relations 





ing 


are (us you well know) the lowest of thelow. A 
woman withowt the slightest distinction of man- 
ner, or the slightest aspiration beyond her nurs- 
ery and her kitchen, her piano and her books. 
Is that a wife who can help me to make my 


lo 


in society ?—who can smooth my way, 


ice 
rough social obstacles and political obstacles, 
to the House of Lords? By Jupiter! if ever 
was a woman to be ‘buried’ (as you call 
1t woman is my wife. And, what's more, 
1 want the trath, it’s because I can't bury 


that I'm going to leave this house. She 
sed knack of making acquaintances 


| 
| 
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Mr. Vanborough started. His eyes fell, for 
the first time, before the eyes of his friend. 

‘*What do you know about Lady Jane?” he 
asked. 

‘*Nothing. I don’t move in Lady Jane's 
world—but I do go sometimes to the opera. 
saw you with her last night in her box; and I 
heard what was said in the stalls near me, You 
were openly spoken of as the favored man who 
was singled out from the rest by Lady Jane. 
Imagine what would happen if your wife heard 
that! You are wrong, Vanborough—you are in 
every way wrong. You alarm, you distress, you 
disappoint me. I never sought this explanation 
—but now it has come, I won't shrink from it. 
Reconsider your conduct; reconsider what you 
have said to me—or you count me no longer 
among your friends. No! I want no further 
talk about it now. We are both getting hot— 
we may end in saying what had better have been 
left unsaid. Once more, let us change the sub- 
ject. You wrote me word that you wanted me 
here to-day, because you needed my advice on a 
matter of some importance. What is it?” 

Silence followed that question, Mr. Vanbor- 
ough’s face betrayed signs of embarrassment. 
He poured himself out another glass of wine, 
and drank it at a draught before he replied. 

‘**It’s not so easy to tell you what I want,” 
he said, ‘‘ after the tone you have taken with me 
about my wife.” 

Mr. Kendrew looked surprised. 

‘*Is Mrs. Vanborough concerned in the mat- 
ter?” he asked. 

“Te,” 

** Does she know about it ?” 

zy No. ” 

** Have you kept the thing a secret out of re- 
gard for her?” 

“en,” : 

** Have I any right te advise on it ?” 

** You have the right of an old friend.” 

‘*Then, why not tell me frankly what it is ?” 

There was another moment of embarrassment 
on Mr. Vanborough’s part. 

‘* It will come better,” he answered, ‘‘ from a 
third person, whom I expect here every minute. 
He is in possession of all the facts—and he is 


| better able to state them than I am.” 





‘* Who is the person ?” 

‘* My friend, Delamayn.” 

** Your lawyer ?” 

** Yes—the junior partner in the firm of Dela- 
mayn, Hawke, and Delamayn. Do you know 
him?” 

**T am acquainted with him. His wife's fam- 
ily were friends of mine before he married. I 
don’t like him.” 

‘* You're rather hard to please to-day! Dela- 
mayn is a rising man, it ever there was one yet. 
A man with a career before him, and with cour- 
age enough to pursue it. He is going to leave 
the Firm, and try his luck at the Bar. Every 
body says he will do great things. What's your 
objection to him ?” 

‘*T have no objection whatever. We meet 
with people occasionally whom we dislike with- 


| out knowing why. Without knowing why, I 





rshe goes. She'll havea circle of friends | 


her if I leave her in this neighborhood 


longer. Friends who remember her as 
famous opera-singer. Friends who will see 
s ling scoundrel of a father (when my 
k is turned) coming drank to the door to bor- 
money ef her! I tell vou, my marriage has 


ed my prospects. It’s no use talking to me 
She is a millstone round 


ot mv wWiies Virtues. 


my neck, with ail her virtues If I had not been 
} idiot I should have waited, and married 
ran who would bave been of some use to 

1 women with high connections—” 


Mr. Kendyew touched his host’s arm, and sud- 
lenly incerrupted him. 

‘To come to the point,” he said—“‘ a woman 
ke Lady Jane Parnell,” 


dislike Mr. Delamayn.” 

** Whatever you do, you must put up with him 
this evening. He will be here directly.” 

He was there at that moment. The servant 
opened the door, and announced—* Mr. Dela- 
mayn.” 

Ill. 

Externally speaking, the rising solicitor, who 
was going to try his luck at the Bar, looked like 
a man who was going to succeed. His hard, 
hairless face, his watchful gray eyes, his thin, 
resolute lips, said plainly, in sc many words, 
‘*T mean to get on in the world; and, if you 
are in my way, I mean to get on at your ex- 
pense.” Mr. Delamayn was habitually polite to 
every body—but he had never been known to 
say one unnecessary word to his dearest friend. 
A man of rare ability; a man of unblemished 
honor (as the code of the world goes); but not 
a man to be taken familiarly by the hand. You 
would never have borrowed money of him—but 
you would have trusted him with untold gold. 
Involved in private and personal troubles, you 
would have hesitated at asking him to help you. 
Involved in public and producible troubles, you 
would have said, Here is my man. Sure to push 
his way—nobody could look at him and doubt 
it—sure to push his way. 

‘* Kendrew is an old friend of mine,” said Mr. 
Vanborough, addressing himself to the lawyer. 
‘* Whatever you have to say to me you may say 
before him. Will you have some wine?” 

** No—thank you.” 

‘* Have you brought any news ?” 

ak ha 

‘* Have you got the written opinions of the two 
barristers ?” 

“76.” 

** Why not ?” 

** Because nothing of the sort is necessary. 
If the facts of the case are correctly stated there 
is not the slightest doubt about the law.” 

With that reply Mr. Delamayn took a writ- 
ten paper from his pocket, and spread it out on 
the table before him. 

‘* What 1s that ?” asked Mr. Vanborough. 

“* The case relating to your marriage.” 

Mr. Kendrew started, and showed the first 


| tokens of interest in the proceedings which had 


escaped him yet. Mr. Delamayn looked at him 
for a moment—and went on. 

“<The case,” he resumed, ‘‘as originally stat- 
ed by you, and taken down in writing by our 
head-clerk.” 

Mr. Vanborough’s temper began to show it- 
self again. 

‘* What have we got to do with that now?” 
he asked. ‘‘ You have made your inquiries to 


| prove the correctness of my statement—haven’t 


| 


you? 
* Yes,” 





‘* And you have found out that I am right ?” 

**T have found out that you are right—if the 
case is right. I wish to be sure that no mistake 
has occurred between you and the clerk. This 
is a very important matter. I am going to take 
the responsibility of giving an opinion which 
may be followed by serious consequences; and 
I mean to assure myself that the opinion is given 
on a sound basis, first. I have some questions 
to ask you. Don’t be impatient, if you please. 
They won't take long.” 

He referred to the manuscript, and put the 
first question. 

‘“You were married at Inchmallock, in Ire- 
land, Mr. Vanborough, thirteen years since ?” 

“Fea.” 

‘Your wife—then Miss Anne Silvester—was 
a Roman Catholic ?” 

aa. 

‘*Her father and mother were Roman Catho- 
lics ?” 

‘They were.” 

‘Your father and mother were Protestants ? 
and you were baptized and brought up in the 
Church of England ?” 

** All right!” 

**Miss Anne Silvester felt, and expressed, a 
strong repugnance to marrying you, because you 
and she belonged to different religious commu- 
nities ?” 

**She did.” 

**You got over her objection by consenting 
to become a Roman Catholic, like herself?” 

‘Tt was the shortest way with her—and it 
didn’t matter to me.” 

‘* You were formally received into the Roman 
Catholic Church ?” 

‘*T went through the whole ceremony.” 

“* Abroad or at home ?” 

** Abroad.” 

**How long was it before the date of your 
marriage ?” 

‘*Six weeks before I was married.” 

Referring perpetually to the paper in his hand, 
Mr. Delamayn was especially careful in compar- 
ing that last answer with the answer given to 
the head-clerk. 

** Quite right,” he said, and went on with his 
questions. 

“*The priest who married you was one Am- 
brose Redman—a young man recently appointed 
to his clerical duties ?” 

wre.” 

**Did he ‘ask if you were both Roman Catho- 
lics ?” 

“Yes,” 

**Did he ask any thing more?” 

“Re.” 

** Are you sure he never inquired whether you 
had both been Catholics for more than one year 
before you came to him to be married ?” 

**T am certain of it.” 

‘“‘He must have forgotten that part of his 
duty—or, being only a beginner, he may well have 
been ignorant of it altogether. Did neither you 
nor the lady think of informing him on the point?” 

‘Neither I nor the lady knew there was any 
necessity for informing him.” 

Mr. Delamayn folded up the manuscript, and 
put it back in his pocket. 

‘* Right,” he said, “in every particular.” 

Mr. Vanborough’s swarthy complexion slowly 
turned pale. He cast one furtive glance at Mr. 
Kendrew, and turned away again. 

** Well,” he said to the lawyer, **now for your 
opinion! What is the law ?’ 

‘** The law,” answered Mr. Delamayn, ‘‘is be- 
yond all doubt or dispute. Your marriage with 
Miss Anne Silvester is no marriage at all.” 

Mr. Kendrew started to his feet. 

** What do you mean ?” he asked, sternly. 

The rising solicitor lifted his eyebrows in po- 
lite surprise. If Mr. Kendrew wanted informa- 
tion, why should Mr. Kendrew ask for it in that 
way? ‘*Do you wish me to go into the law of 
the case?” he inquired. 

we 

Mr. Delamayn stated the law, as that law still 
stands—to the disgrace of the English Legisla- 
ture, and the English Nation. 

‘* By the Irish Statute of George the Second,” 
he said, ‘‘ every marriage, celebrated by a Pop- 
ish priest between two Protestants, or between 
a Papist and any person who has been a Prot- 
estant within twelve months before the marriage, 
is declared null and void. And by two other 
Acts of the same reign such a celebration of mar- 
riage is made a felony on the part of the priest. 
The clergy in Ireland of other religious denom- 
inations have been relieved from this law. But 
it still remains in force so far as the Roman 
Catholic priesthood is concerned.” 

“Ts such a state of things possible in the age 
we live in!” exclaimed Mr. Kendrew. 

Mr. Delamayn smiled. He had outgrown the 
customary illusions as to the age we live in. 

‘* There are other instances in which the Irish 
matriage-law presents some curious anomalies 
of its own,” he went on. ‘‘It is felony, as I 
have just told you, for a Roman Catholic priest 
to celebrate a marriage which may be lawfully 
celebrated by a parochial clergyman, a Presby- 
terian minister, and a Non-conformist minister. 
It is also felony (by another law) on the part of 
a parochial clergyman to celebrate a marriage 
that may be lawfully celebrated by a Roman 
Catholic priest. And it is again felony (by yet 
another law) for a Presbyterian minister and a 
Non-conformist minister to celebrate a marriage 
which may be lawfully celebrated by a clergy- 
man of the Established Church. An odd state 
of things. Foreigners might possibly think it a 
scandalous state of things. In this country, we 
don't appear to mind it. Returning to the pres- 
ent case, the results stand thus: Mr. Vanbor- 
ough is a single man; Mrs. Vanborongh is a 
single woman ; their child is illegitimate, and the 
priest, Ambrose Redman, is liable to be tried, 
and punished, as a felon, for marrying them.” 





‘* An infamous law!” said Mr. Kendrew. 

**It is the law,” returned Mr. Delamayn, as 
a sufficient answer to him. 

Thus far not a word had ese. the master 
of the house. He sat with his lips fast closed 
and his eyes riveted on the table, thinking. 

Mr. Kendrew turned to him, and broke the 
silence. 

** Am I to understand,” he asked, *‘ that the 
advice you wanted from me related to this?” 

“ae,” 

**You mean to tell me that, foreseeing the 
present interview and the result to which it might 
lead, you felt any doubt as to the course you 
were bound to take? Am I really to understand 
that you hesitate to set this dreadful mistake 
right, and to make the woman who is your wife 
in the sight of Heaven, your wife in the sight of 
the law ?” : 

‘*If you choose to put it in that light,” said 
Mr. Vanborough; ‘‘if you won't consider—” 

“*T want a plain answer to my question—‘ yes, 
or no.’” : 

** Let me speak, will you! A man has a right 
to explain himself, I suppose ?” 

Mr. Kendrew stopped him by a gesture of dis- 
gust. 

“*T won't trouble you to explain yourself,” he 
said. ‘‘I prefer to leave the house. You have 
given me a lesson, Sir, which I shall not forget. 
I find that one man may have known another 
from the days when they were both boys, and 
may have seen nothing but the false surface of 
him in all that time. I am ashamed of having 
ever been your friend. You are a stranger to 
me from this moment.” 

With those words he left the room. 

**That is a curiously hot-headed man,” re- 
marked Mr. Delamayn. ‘‘If you will ally» me, 
I think I'll change my mind. I'll have a glass 
of wine.” 

Mr. Vanborough rose to his feet without re- 
plying, and took a turn in the room impatiently. 
Scoundrel as he was—in intention, if not yet in 
act—the loss of the oldest friend he had in the 
world staggered him—for the moment. 

**This is an awkward business, Delamayn,” 
he said. ‘‘ What would you advise me to do?” 

Mr. Delamayn shook his head, and sipped his 
claret. 

‘*T dechmne to advise you,” he answered. ‘I 
take no responsibility, beyond the responsibility 
of stating the law as it stands, in your case.” 

Mr. Vanborough sat down again at the table, 
to consider the alternative of asserting or not as- 
serting his freedom from the marriage tie. He 
had not had much time thus far for turning the 
matter over in his mind. But for his residence 
on the Continent the question of the flaw in his 
marriage might no doubt have been raised long 
since, As things were, the question had only 
taken its rise in a chance conversation with Mr, 
Delamayn in the summer of that year. 

For some minutes the lawyer sat silent, sipping 
his wine, and the husband sat silent, thinking his 
own thoughts. The first change that came over 
the scene was produced by the appearance of a 
servant in the dining-room. 

Mr. Vanborough looked up at the man with a 
sudden outbreak of anger. 

** What do you want here?” 

The man was a well-bred English servant. In 
other words, a human machine, doing its duty 
impenetrably when it was once wound up. He 
had his words to speak—and he spoke them. 

** There is a lady at the door, Sir, who wishes 
to see the house.” 

‘The house is not to be seen at this time of 
the evening.” 

The machine had a message to deliver—and 
delivered it. 

‘* The lady desired me to present her apologies, 
Sir. I was to tell you she was much pressed for 
time. This was the last house on the house 
agent’s list—and her coachman is stupid about 
finding his way in strange places.” 

‘* Hold your tongue—and tell the lady to go 
to the devil!” 

Mr. Delamayn interfered—partly in the inter- 
ests of his client, partly in the interests of pro- 
priety. 

** You attach some importance, I think, to let- 
ting this house as soon as possible ?” he said. 

** Of course I do!” 

**Is it wise—on account of a momentary an- 
noyance—to lose an opportunity of laying your 
hand on a tenant ?” 

‘* Wise or not, it’s an infernal nuisance to be 
disturbed by a stranger.” 

‘* Just as you please. I don’t wish to inter- 
fere. J only wish to say—in case you are think- 
ing of my convenience as your guest—that it will 
be no nuisance to me.” 

The servant impenetrably waited. Mr. Van- 
borough impatiently gave way. ° 

“Very well. Letherin. Mind, if she comes 
here, she’s only to look into the room, and go eut 
again. If she wants to ask questions, she must 
go to the agent.” 

Mr. Delamayn interfered once more, in the in- 
terests, this time, of the lady of the house. 

‘*Might it not be desirable,” he suggested, 
“to consult Mrs. Vanborough before you quite 
decide ?” 

‘* Where’s your mistress ?” 

“In the garden, or the paddock, Sir—I am 
not sure which.” 

‘* We can’t send all over the grounds in search 
of her. ‘Tell the house-maid—and show the lady 
in.” 

The servant withdrew. Mr. Delamayn helped 
himself to a second glass of wine. 

‘* Excellent claret,” he said. ‘‘ Do you get it 
direct from Bordeaux ?” 

There was no answer. Mr. Vanborough ha: 
returned to the contemplation of the alternative 
between freeing himself or not freeing himself 
from the marriage tie. One of his elbows was 
on the table; he bit fiercely at his finger-nails. He 
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muttered between his teeth, ‘‘What am I to 
do?” 


A sound of rustling silk made itself gently aud- | 


ible in the passage outside. ‘The door opened, 
and the lady who had come to see the house ap- 
peared in the dining-room. 

IV. 

She was tall and elegant ; beautifully dressed, 
in the happiest combination of simplicity and 
splendor. A light summer vetl hung over her 
face. She lifted it, and made her apologies for 
disturbing the gentlemen over their wine, with 
the unaffected ease and grace of a highly-bred 
woman. 

‘* Pray accept my excuses for this intrusion. 
I am ashamed to disturb you. One look at the 
room will be quite enough.” 

Thus far she had addressed Mr. Delamayn, 
who happened to be nearest to her. Looking 
round the room her eye fell on Mr. Vanborough. 
She started, with a loud exclamation of aston- 
ishment. ‘* You!” she said. ‘‘Good Heavens! 
who would have thought of meeting you here ?” 

Mr. Vanborough, on his side, stood petrified. 

‘*Lady Jane!” he exclaimed. ‘‘Is it possi- 
ble ?” 

He barely looked at her while she spoke. His 
eyes wandered guiltily toward the window which 
led into the garden. The situation was a terri- 
ble one—equally terrible if his wife discovered 
Lady Jane, or if Lady Jane discovered his wife. 
For the moment nobody was visible on the lawn. 
There was time, if the chance only offered— 
there was time for him to get the visitor out of 
the house. The visitor, innocent of all knowl- 
edge of the truth, gayly offered him her hand. 

**I believe in mesmerism for the first time,” 
she said. ‘* This is an instance of magnetic 
sympathy, Mr. Vanborough. An invalid friend 
of mine wants a furnished house at Hampstead. 
I undertake to find one for her, and the day J 
select to make the discovery is the day you select 
for dining with afriend. A last house at Hamp- 
stead is left on my list—and in that house I meet 
you. Astonishing!” She turned to Mr. Dela- 
mayn. ‘I presume I am addressing the owner 
of the house?” Before a word could be said by 
either of the gentlemen she noticed the garden. 
** What pretty grounds! Do I see a lady in the 
garden? I hope I have not driven her away.” 
She looked round, and appealed to Mr. Vanbor- 
ough. ‘* Your friend's wife?” she asked, and, 
on this occasion, waited for a reply. 

In Mr. Vanborough’s situation what reply was 
possible ? 

Mrs. Vanborough was not only visible—but 
audible—in the garden ; giving her orders to one 
of the out-of-door servants with the tone and 
manner which proclaimed the mistress of the 
house. Suppose he said, ‘‘ She is not my friend’s 
wife?” Female curiosity would inevitably put the 
next question, ‘* Who is she?” Suppose he in- 
vented an explanation? ‘The explanation would 
take time, and time would give his wife an op- 
portunity of discovering Lady Jane. Seeing all 
these considerations in one breathless moment, 
Mr. Vanborough took the shortest and the bold- 
est way out of the difficulty. He answered silent- 
ly by an affirmative inclination of the head, which 
dextrously turned Mrs. Vanborough into Mrs. 
Delamayn, without allowing Mr. Delamayn the 
opportunity of hearing it. 

But the lawyer's eye was habitually watchful, 
and the lawyer saw him. 

Mastering in a moment his first natural aston- 
ishment at the liberty taken with him, Mr. Dela- 
mayn drew the inevitable conclusion that there 
was something wrong, and that there was an at- 
tempt (not to be permitted for a moment) to mix 
him up in it. He advanced, resolute to contra- 
dict his client, to his client’s own face. 

The voluble Lady Jane interrupted him before 
he could open his lips. 

** Might I ask one question? Is the aspect 
south? Of course it is! I ought, to see by the 
sun that the aspect is south. ‘These, and the 
other two are, I suppose, the only rooms on the 
ground-floor? And is it quiet? Of course it’s 
quiet! A charming house. Far more likely to 
suit my friend than any I have seen yet. Will 
you give me the refusal of it till to-morrow ?” 
There she stopped for breath, and gave Mr. De- 
lamayn his first opportunity of speaking to her. 

‘*I beg your ladyship’s pardon,” he began. 
*T really can't—” 

Mr. Vanborough—passing close behind him, 
and whispering as he passed—stopped the law- 
yer before he could say a word more. 

**For God’s sake, don’t contradict me! My 
wife is coming this way!” 

At the same moment (still supposing that Mr. 
Delamayn was the master of the house) Lady 
Jane returned to the charge. 

‘* You appear to feel some hesitation,” she said. 
**Do you want a reference?” She smiled satiric- 
ally, and summoned her friend to her aid. ‘‘ Mr. 
Vanborough!” 

Mr. Vanborough, stealing step by step nearer 
to the window— intent, come what might of it, 
on keeping his wife out of the room—neither 
heeded nor heard her. Lady Jane followed 
him, and tapped him briskly on the shoulder 
with her parasol. 

At that moment Mrs. Vanborough appeared 
on the garden side of the window. 

**Am I in the way?” she asked, addressing 
her husband, after one steady look at Lady Jane. 
** This lady appears to be an old friend of yours.” 
There was a tone of sarcasm in that allusion to 
the parasol, which might develop into a tone of 
jealousy at a moment's notice. 

Lady Jane was not in the least disconcerted. 
She had her double privilege of familiarity with 
the men whom she liked—her privilege as a wo- 
man of high rank, and her privilege as a young 
widow. She bowed to Mrs. Vanborough, with 
all the highly-finished politeness of the order to 
which she belonged. 





“The lady of the house, I presume ?” she said, 
with a gracious smile. 

Mrs. Vanborough returned the bow coldly— 
entered the room first—and then answered, 
Ta 

Lady Jane turned to Mr. Vanborough. 

‘** Present me!” she said, submitting resigned- 
ly to the formalities of the middle classes. 

Mr. Vanborough obeyed, without looking at his 
wife, and without mentioning his wife’s name. 

** Lady Jane Parnell,” he said, passing over 
the introduction as rapidly as possible. ‘‘ Let 
me see you to your carriage,” he added, offering 
his arm. ‘‘I will take care that you have the 
refusal of the house. You may trust it all to 


No! Lady Jane was accustomed to leave a 
favorable impression behind her wherever she 
went. It was a habit with her to be charming 
(in widely different ways) to both sexes. The 
social experience of the upper classes is, in En- 
gland, an experience of universal welcome. Lady 
Jane declined to leave until she had thawed the 
icy reception of the lady of the house. 

**T must repeat my apologies,” she said to 
Mrs. Vanborough, “‘for coming at this inconven- 
ient time. My intrusion appears to have sadly 
disturbed the two gentlemen. Mr. Vanborough 
looks as if he wished me a hundred miles away. 
And as for your husband—” She stopped and 
glanced toward Mr. Delamayn. ‘‘ Pardon me 
for speaking in that familiar way. I have not 
the pleasure of knowing your husband’s name.” 

In speechless amazement Mrs. Vanborough’s 
eyes followed the direction of Lady Jane’s eyes 
—and rested on the lawyer, personally a total 
stranger to her. 

Mr. Delamayn, resolutely waiting his oppor- 
tunity to speak, seized it once more—and held 
it this time. 

**I beg your pardon,” he said. ‘‘ There is 
some misunderstanding here, for which I am in 
no way responsible. I am not that lady’s hus- 
band,” 

It was Lady Jane’s turn to be astonished. She 
looked at the lawyer. Useless! Mr. Delamayn 
had set himself right—Mr. Delamayn declined 
to interfere further. He silently took a chair at 
the other end of the room, Lady Jane addressed 
Mr. Vanborough. 

‘* Whatever the mistake may be,” she said, 
**you are responsible for it. You certainly told 
me this lady was your friend's wife.” 

** What!!!" cried Mrs. Vanborough—loudly, 
sternly, incredulously. 

The inbred pride of the great lady began to 
appear behind the thin outer veil of politeness 
that covered it. 

‘*T will speak louder if you wish it,” she said. 
** Mr. Vanborough told me vou were that gentle- 
man’s wife.” 

Mr. Vanborough whispered fiercely to his wife 
through his clenched teeth. 

‘*'The whole thing is a mistake. Go into the 
garden again!” 

Mrs. Vanborough’s indignation was suspended 
for the moment in dread, as she saw the passion 
and the terror struggling in her husband's face. 

** How you look at me!” she said. ‘* How you 
speak to me!” 

He only repeated, ‘‘ Go into the garden!” 

Lady Jane began to perceive, what the lawyer 
had discovered some minutes previously —that 
there was something wrong in the villa at Hamp- 
stead. The lady of the house was a lady in an 
anomalous position of some kind. And as the 
house, to all appearance, belonged to Mr. Van- 
borongh’s friend, Mr. Vanborough’'s friend must 
(in spite of his recent disclaimer) be in some way 
responsible for it. Arriving, naturally enough, 
at this erroneous conclusion, Lady Jane’s eyes 
rested for an instant on Mrs. Vanborough with a 
finely contemptuous expression of inquiry which 
would have roused the spirit of the tamest wo- 
man in existence. The implied insult stung the 
wife's sensitive nature to the quick. She turned 
once more to her husband—this time without 
flinching. 

‘* Who is that woman ?” she asked. 

Lady Jane was equal to the emergency. The 
manner in which she wrapped herself up in her 
own virtue, without the slightest pretension on 
the one hand, and without the slightest compro- 
mise on the other, was a sight to see. 

‘** Mr. Vanborough,” she said, ‘* you offered to 
take me to my carriage just now. I begin to un- 
derstand that I had better have accepted the offer 
at once, Give me your arm.” 

**Stop!” said Mrs. Vanborough, ‘‘ your lady- 
ship’s looks are looks of contempt; your lady- 
ship’s wotds can bear but one interpretation. I 
am innocently involved in some vile deception 
which I don’t understand. But this I do know 
—lI won't submit to be insulted in my own house, 
After what you have just said I forbid my hus- 
band to give you his arm.” 

‘ Her husband ! 

Lady Jane looked at Mr. Vanborough—at Mr. 
Vanborough, whom she loved; whom she had 
honestly believed to be a single man; whom she 
had suspected, up to that moment, of nothing 
worse than of trying to screen the frailties of his 
friend. She dropped her highly-bred tone; she 
lost her highly-bred manners. The sense of her 
injury (if this was true), the pang of her jealousy 
(if that woman was his wife), stripped the human 
nature in her bare of all disguises, raised the an- 
gry color in her cheeks, and struck the angry fire 
out of her eyes. 

“‘Tf you can tell the truth, Sir,” she said, 
haughtily, ‘‘ be so good as to tell it now. Have 
you been falsely presenting yourself to the world 
—falsely presenting yourself to me—in the char- 
acter and with the aspirations of a single man? 
Is that lady your wife ?” 


“Do you hear her? do you see her?” cried | 


Mrs. Vanborough, appealing to her husband, in 
her turn. She suddenly drew back from him, 
shuddering from head to foot. ‘* He hesitates!” 





she said to herself, faintly. ‘‘ Good God! he hes- 
itates !” 

Lady Jane sternly repeated her question. 

**Is that lady your wife?” 

He roused his scoundrel-courage, and said the 
fatal word: 

“*No!” 

Mrs. Vanborough staggered back. She caught 
at the white curtains of the window to save her- 
self from falling, and tore them. She looked at 
her husband, with the torn curtain clenched fast 
in her hand. She asked herself, ‘‘ Am I mad? 
or is he?” 

Lady Jane drew a deep breath of relief. He 
was not married! He was only a profligate single 
man. A profligate single man is shocking—but 
reclaimable. It is possible to blame him severe- 
ly, and to insist on his reformation in the most 
uncompromising terms. It is also possible to 
forgive him, and marry him. Lady Jane took 
the mecessary position under the circumstances 
with perfect tact. She inflicted reproof in the 
present without excluding hope in the future. 

**T have made a very painful discovery,” she 
said, gravely, to Mr. Vanborough. ‘‘ It rests with 
you to persuade me to forget it! Good-evening!” 

She accompanied the last words by a farewell 
look which aroused Mrs. Vanborough to frenzy. 
She sprang forward and prevented Lady Jane 
from leaving the room. 

**No!” she said. ‘*‘ You don't go yet!” 

Mr. Vanborough came forward to interfere. 
His wife eyed him with a terrible look, and 
turned from him with a terrible contempt. 
‘*That man has lied!” she said. ‘‘In justice 
to myself I insist on proving it!” She struck a 
bell on a table near her. The servant came in. 
‘** Fetch my writing-desk out of the next room.” 
She waited—with her back turned on her hus- 
band, with her eyes fixed on Lady Jane. De- 
fenseless and alone she stood on the wreck of her 
married life, superior to the husband’s treachery, 
the lawyer's indifference, and her rival's con- 
tempt. At that dreadful moment her beauty 
shone out again with a gleam of its old glory. 
The grand woman who in the old stage days had 
held thousands breathless over the mimic woes 
of the scene, stood there grander than ever, in 
her own woe, and held the three people who 
looked at her breathless till she spoke again. 

The servant came in with the desk. She took 
out a paper and handed it to Lady Jane. 

** T was a singer on the stage,” she said, ‘‘ when 
I was a single woman. ‘The slander to which 
such women are exposed doubted my marriage. 
I provided myself with the paper in your hand, 
It speaks for itself. Even the highest society, 
madam, respects that /" 

Lady Jane examined the paper. It was a 
marriage -certificate. She turned deadly pale, 
and beckoned to Mr. Vanborough. ‘‘ Are you 
deceiving me ?” she asked. 

Mr. Vanborough looked back into the far 
corner of the room, in which the lawyer sat, im- 
penetrably waiting for events. ‘*Oblige me by 
coming here for a moment,” he said. 

Mr. Delamayn rose and complied with the re- 
quest. Mr. Vanborough addressed himself to 
Lady Jane. 

‘“*I beg to refer you to my man of business, 
He is not interested in deceiving you.” 

** Am I required simply to speak to the fact?” 
asked Mr. Delamayn. ‘*I decline to do more.” 

** You are not wanted to do more.” 

Listening intently to that interchange of ques- 
tion and answer, Mrs. Vanborough advanced a 
step in silence. The high courage that had sus- 
tained her against outrage which had openly de- 
clared itself shrank under the sense of something 
coming which she had not foreseen. 4 nameless 
dread throbbed at her heart and crept among the 
roots of her hair. 

Lady Jane handed the certificate to the lawyer. 

**In two words, Sir,” she said, impatiently, 
‘* what is this ?” 

** In two words, madam,” answered Mr. Dela- 
mayn. ‘* Waste paper.” 

** He is not married ?” 

** He is not married.” 

After a moment's hesitation Lady Jane looked 
round at Mrs. Vanborough, standing silent at her 
side—looked, and started back in terror. ‘‘ Take 
me away!” she cried, shrinking from the ghastly 
face that confronted her with the fixed stare of 
agony in the great, glittering eyes. ‘Take me 
away! That woman will murder me!” 

Mr. Vanborough gave her his arm and led her 
to the door. There was dead silence in the room 
as he did it. Step by step the wife's eyes fol- 
lowed them with the same dreadful stare, till the 
door closed and shut them out. The lawyer, left 
alone with the disowned and deserted woman, 
put the useless certificate silently on the table. 
She looked from him to the paper—and dropped, 
without a cry to warn him, without an effort to 
save herself, senseless at his feet. 

He lifted her from the floor and placed her on 
the sofa—and waited to see if‘Mr. Vanborough 
would come back. Looking at the beautiful face 
—still beautiful, even in the swoon—he owned it 
was hard on her. Yes! in his own impenetrable 
way, the rising lawyer owned it was hard on her. 

But the law justified it. There was no doubt 
in this case. The law justified it. 

The trampling of horses and the grating of 
wheels sounded outside. Lady Jane's carriage 
was driving away. Would the husband come 
back? (See what a thing habit is! Even Mr. 
Delamayn still mechanically thought of him as 
the husband—in the face of the law! in the face 
of the facts !) 

No. The minutes passed. And no sign of 
the husband coming back. 

It was not wise to make a scandal in the house. 
It was not desirable (on his own sole responsibil- 
ity) to let the servants see what had happened. 
Still, there she lay senseless. The cool evening 
air came in through the open window and lifted 
the light ribbons in her lace cap, lifted the little 








lock of hair that had broken loose and drooped 
overherneck. Still, there she lay—the wife who 
had loved him, the mother of his child—there 
she lay. 

He stretched out his hand to ring the bell and 
summon help. 

At the same moment the quiet of the summer 
evening was once mory disturbed. He held his 
hand suspended over the bell. The noise outside 
came nearer, It was again the trampling of 
horses and the grating of wheels. Advancing— 
rapidly advancing—stopping at the house. 

Was Lady Jane coming back ? 

Was the husband coming back ? 

There was a loud ring at the bell—a quick 
opening of the house-~door—a rustling of a wo- 
man's dress in the passage. The door of the 
room opened, and the woman appeared—alone. 
Not Lady Jane. A stranger—older, years older, 
than Lady Jane. A plain woman, perhaps, at 
other times. A woman almost beautifal, now, 
with the eager happiness that beamed in her face. 

She saw the figure on the sofa. She ran to it 
with a cry—a cry of recognition and a cry of 
terror in one. She dropped on her knees—and 
laid that helpless head on her bosom, and kissed, 
with a sister's kisses, that cold, white cheek. 

**Oh, my darling!” she said. ‘1s it thus we 
meet again ?” 


Yes! After all the years that had passed since 
the parting in the cabin of the ship, it was thus 
the two school-friends met again. 


— 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


“P'tror, don't !" as the thief said to the constable 
when he was about to arrest him. 

Lovens’ Priviircr.—It is the privilege of the lover 
to be at one and the same time in two situations, 
we beside his sweet-heart he is also beside him- 
se) 








— 
A Fanor.—A little girl wanted to say that she had 
a fan, but had forgotten the name; so she described 
it as “a thing to brash the warm off you with.” 
siatttiintiniaiindlaiie 
Lrrerat Transtation.—A French author has trans- 
lated a passage from one of Cooper's novels as fol- 
lows: *“* He descended from his horse ‘n front of the 
chatean, and tied_bim to a large grasah ‘pper.” The 
original reads, ‘2 iarge locnat” (tree). 
natin 
For Venice.—As & gondola is so frequently the 
scene of love-making, it may be called a “ court- 
ship I" 
Tue wisest Starrsuen—Dizzypated ones. 
joatliipcadineatne 
Why is a convent like an empty house ?—Becaure 
it is a nuninhabited place. 














_————__-— 








Why is a rook with a cold like a preparation of ni- 
trate of silver ?—Because his caws-stick. 





(K)s1enT or tue Bata—Saturday night. 





Mosr Lixexy.—If a mermaid wore a veil, we sup- 
pose it would be a “ water-‘ full !’” 





A Pouzzier ror a Forricner.—In thirty-five words 
how many “thats” can be grammatically ineerted ? 
Eighteen: “He said that that ‘that that that wan 
said was not that that that that one should say, but 
that that ‘ that’ that that man said was that ‘that’ 
that that man should not say.” That reminds us of 
the following “says” and “ saids:” “Mr. B——, did 

ou say or did you not say what I said you said? 

use C—— said you said you never did say what 
I said you said. Now if you dia say that you did not 
say what I said you said, then what did you say ?” 
places Snes 


A “Prnpine Case”’—Mohammed's Cofin! 





To Meproat Botanists.—Do leaves in antumn evf. 
fer from “falling sickness f" 
douitignansaitiipiennapeninnds 
He 1rs.—A man with an “open countenance” Is al- 
ways read in the face! 





Nortor.—“ But if I put my money in the savings- 
bank,” inquired one son of Erin of another, “ when 
can I draw it ontagain?" “ Och,” replied bis friend, 
‘sure an’ if you put it in to-day you can draw it out 
again to-morrow, by giving a fortuight's notice.” 





Noratne tr not Comnative.—A story is told of two 
Scotsmen who traveled together three days in a 
stage-coach without a word ever passing between 
them. On the fourth day one of them at length ven- 
tured to remark that it was a fine morning. “ And 
who said it wasn't?" was the reply. 





A Hewr-Merr.—“ What shall I help you to?” in- 
quired the daughter of a landlady of a modest youth 
at the dinner-table. “A wife,” was the meek reply 
The young lady blushed, perhaps indignantly, and it 
is said that the kindly offices of a neighboring clergy- 
man were requisite to reconcile the parties, 

—_— - — > «~-:—--- 

Too Bav.—Why is a witty remark like a piece of 

rk ’—Because it’s the sort of thing which makes a 
jeu d'esprit (Jew desperate). [Please excuse the,pro- 
nunciation.) 


The place for good pork is said to be “on the 
Rhine.” 


What a difference it makes whether you put Dr. be- 
fore or after a man’s name! 








A vary Reorer.—There is nothing like arming 
one’s self against contingencies. Robert Henley, an 
able barrister, raised to the wool-sack in the early 
part of the reign of George III., had been in pis penta 
a hard drinker. Shuffling into his place in the House 
of Lords, tortured by the gout, one day he was heard 
to mutter, “Oh dear! if { had known that these legs 
were one day to carry a Lord Chancellor, I'd have tak- 
en better care of them when I was young.” 

cceneniattidiiadiedaaiinal 

Naroiron’s Prttow.—“ What's that?" asked Mrs, 
Partington, looking 7 at the column of the Place 
Vendéme, during her late visit to Paris. “The pil- 
lar of Napoleon,” she was answered. ‘ Well, I never 
did!” she exclaimed; “‘and that's bis pillow—he was 
a great man to use that! But it’s more like a bol- 
ster, And it’s made of iron, I do believe. Ah, I 
see what it is to be great! How hard his head mi 
have rested on his ironical pillow |” . 





Masrex Cuanure (who has been reading the history 
of the late war). ‘‘Oh, what noble men they were who 
fought so bravely for the Union in the great rebell- 
ion! Why, grap father, you must have been a ng 
man then. Did yon take any part in the war 

Granpratuss. “ Ye-es—thai ie—well, no—not ex- 
actly. I didn't fight in any of the battles, but I sang 
in the great Peace Jubilee.” 














______ HARPER'S WEEKLY. 
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WASHINGTON, October 8, 1869. 


y =. Fi: (2 : “= : By the President of the United States : 
THE year which is drawing to a close has been free 
from pestilence. Health has prevailed throughout the land. 
: Rg aN DEER : : Abundant crops reward the labors of the husbandman. 
Be Ue PQA AE z > , +l} Commerce and manufactures have successfully prosecuted 
their peaceful paths. The mines and forests have yielded 
liberally. The nation has increased in wealth and in 
strength. Peace has prevailed, and its blessings have ad- 
vanced every interest of the people in every part of the 
“. r\ Sot So, “t Union. Harmony and fraternal intercourse, restored, are 
‘ tr { ' obliterating the marks of the past conflict and estrangement. 
Burdens have been lightened, means increased. Civil and 
religious liberty are secured to every inhabitant of the land, 
whose soil is trod by none but freemen. It becomes a 
people thus favored to make acknowledgment to the Su- 
ht La) SNS preme Author, from whom such blessings flow, of their 
— fp ‘se —\|ee «gratitude and their dependence; to render Praise and 
AL $s: thanksgiving for the same, and devoutly to implore the 
ie \ E = 7 = continuance of God’s mercies. 
* i == ye : ‘ Therefore I, Utysses S. GRANT, President of the United 
: 74 i States, do recommend that Thursday, the eighteenth day of 
November next, be observed as a day of Thanksgiving and 
of praise and of prayer to Almighty God, the Creator and 
¥ ae : the Ruler of the Universe. 
== == == oe Te, And, second, I do further recommend to all the people 
of the United States to assemble on that day in their accus- 
‘ ’ oo tomed places of public worship, and to unite in the homage 
f ee fe er . and praise due to the bountiful Father of all mercy, and in 
3 fervent prayer for the continuance of the merciful blessings 
He has vouchsafed to us as a people. 


; In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand, and caused 
7 Rae. ; Se ‘ oe rs ' the seal of the United States to be affixed, this the fifth day 
«hs x ap" £. of October, a.p. one thousand eight hundred and sixty-nine, 
and of the independence of the United States of America the 
ninety-fourth. 

U. S. GRANT. 
By the President: : 
Hami Ton Fisn, Secretary of State. 
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IN THE TROPICS. 


Tne biue waves beat upon the coral reef, 


The paim-trees bow their coronals of green, 
Kissed by the soft sonthwest wind. Myriads 
Of gold and purple piumaged orioles, 
Of.scarlet-crested, snowy-wingéd birds, 


Dash, dazzling meteors of living fire, 
Across the forest track. 
The tiger sleeps, 
Crafty and cruel-brooding, in his lair, 
Waiting the veil of night, as Evil hides, 
Shunning the bright rays of the glorious sun, 
I 3, Crimson flowers 






i batteving on dar 


Hang from the creepers, where the boa lurks, 

( ng her deadly folds, with venomed eye 

Fixed on the path beneath. The leopards crouch, 
Half wakeful in the jangle; scene so fair, 

it every onward footstep threatens—Death ! 

Low the red sun declines; within the brake 


thy jaguar begins to stir, 
ickal sounds the prelude of attack, 
To warn our lingering footsteps. Safety now 


Ni nger waits upon the traveler; 

B liscord, rapine, and a thousand foes, 

G eyed, and crimson-robed, and ravenons, 
Rise iuto being ‘neath the mask of Night. 


VERONICA 
VERONICA. 
By the Author of ‘' Aunt Margaret’s Trouble,” 
wi aie 
Xn Pive Books.—Book EX. 
> -+— : 

CHAPTER VI. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

TuReeE letters from abroad had come to the 
vicarage. Mr. Levincourt burned them all, and 
said no word of them to any one. 

One evening, when Mr. Plew returned from a 
round of professional visits, his mother put into 
his hand a large letter covered with foreign post- 
marks. 

‘* Of course, Nathaniel,” said the poor old wo- 
man, tremblingly watching his face, ‘‘I guess 
who its fiom. But you would have nothing to 
say to her now, my deary, would you?” 

‘** Mother!” gasped the little surgeon, clutch- 
ing at the letter. 

here, there, Nathaniel, don’t be angry with 
me, love. I have never said a wry word about 
the girl at home nor abroad; nor I don't want 


‘to. But—of course I know you are a grown 


man” (Mr. Plew was three-and-forty), ‘‘ and can 
act fer yourself; but you know, Nathaniel, love, 
I'm the mother that bore you, and in some ways 
youll always be a child to me—ay, if you were a 
hundred! And it goes to my heart to see you 
badly treated by them that ain’t worthy to— 
There, my deary, I've done.” 

Mr. Plew shut himself up in his little bedroom, 
and opened his letter. 

His face, eager, anxious, all aglow with excite- 
ment, fell, and the light faded out of it. The 
bulky packet contained a sealed letter addressed 
to ** Miss Maud Desmond.” Within the outer 
envelope were written these words: 

‘“*T rely on you to convey the inclosed into 
Maud's hands, I think you will not fail me. 

sé V. ” 

Mr. Plew opened his shabby little writing- 
desk, took out a sheet of paper, wrapped the 
letter in it, sealed it, and directed it to Miss 
Desmond, No. 367 Gower Street, London. 

Then he pressed the outer envelope to his lips, 
fhushing a hot, painful crimson as he did so, and, 
finally, he sat down beside the bed, hid his face 
on the pillow, and cried. 

The next day Maud received her letter. It 
ran as follows : 

“*T will begin with a warning. I warn you 
not to waste compassion and wailings and lam- 
entations upon me. I desire, and need, no pity. 
I have chosen my fate, and the day may come, 
will come, when you will all acknowledge that I 
have chosen wisely. 1 have written to you once 
before, and twice to papa. Having received no 
answer, the idea occurred to me that papa had 
suppressed mine to you, I know the kind of 
twaddle—contamination, evil communications— 
must hold no parley with—I will not write the 
trash. It can not apply to me. Believe that. 

** It may be, on the other hand, that you Aave 
received my letter, and have chosen to make no 
sign. If it be so, so beit. But I give you this 
chance, by directing the present letter to the 
care of Mr. Plew. I believe him to be a faith- 
ful creature, and I hope that Sir John and my- 
self may one day have it in our power to show 
him that we think so.” 

The words ‘‘Sir John and myself” made 
Maud recoil, when she read them, as though 
she had received a physical blow. ‘The letter 
proceeded : 

‘** You will, of course, be taught to think all 
evil of me. I know the paltry, envious malice 

fa place like Shipley. How I loathe the name 
of it! And it is, no doubt, true that I caused 
papa some temporary anxiety. I trust it was 
brief. I left the letter on my toilet-table, and I 
conjectured that it could not long remain unseen. 


Che letter, when once read, ought to have reds- 
sured him. Sir John gave me weighty reasons 
for not wishing to make our marriage public at 


once. I was bound to respect his secret. From 
the fact of papa having preserved an obstinate 
silence I am led to guess that he is nourishing 
resentment against me. I shall be sorry if this 
e so, but can stoop to no more entreaties. 

**'The knowledge of the position I shall one 
day hold in the eyes of all the world sustains me 
against the idea of passing misconstruction. 

‘* Sir John is ail kindness and consideration to 
me. Iam surrounded by all the elegant luxu- 
ries that wealth can purchase or watchful affec- 
tion suggest. I am traveling through exquisite 
scenery, and drawing near to my mother’s native 
sunny land. I hate affectation of sentimentali- 
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ty, but, in truth, my heart beats faster as I look 
at the snowy peaks, and think ‘beyond there 
lies Italy!’ Direct tome, Poste Restante, Arona, 
Lago Maggiore. Within a fortnight we shall be 
there. Your letter must be addressed to Lady 
Gale. 
‘* Your affectionate (if you will let it be so) 
** VERONICA. 
‘“* Maudie, Maudie, tell me how papa * how 


you are. Love me, Maudie. 


The last few words were apparently added hur- 
riedly. ‘They were blurred and almost illegible. 
But Maud dwelt on them rather than on the rest 
of the letter. ‘They showed that Veronica’s heart 
was not dead, although her haughty spirit dis- 
dained sympathy or compassion. 

Twice, three, four times did Maud read the let- 
ter through her blinding tears before she laid it 
down on her lap, and fairly thought over its con- 
tents. 

One conviction stood out clear in her mind— 
either Veronica was deceived or deceiving. 

That she could have no right to the title of 
‘‘Lady Gale” they in England knew but too 
well. But was it equally certain that Veronica 
knew it? Was it not much more probable that 
Sir John was continuing to deceive her? Might 
he not even have gone through a false ceremony 
of marriage? Such things had been! 

Maud pondered and pondered. Suddenly she 
took a resolution. Come what might, she would 
answer Veronica’s letter. It could not be right 
to leave her in ignorance of the real facts of the 
case. She would write to Veronica, and would 
then inclose Veronica's letter to Mr. Levincourt, 
and tell him what she had done. He might be 
angry at first, but in his heart he would thank 
her. He could not really desire to abandon his 
only child to shame and misery. If Veronica 
could only know the truth, she would leave that 
wicked man. She must! 

Maud peeped into the drawing-room before 
sitting down to her little desk in her own room. 

Lady Tallis was asleep on the sofa. She al- 
ways slept regularly after her early dinner, and 
with equal regularity was always very much sur- 
prised when she awoke to find that she had 
‘* dropped off,” as she phrased it. 

Without allowing herself time to hesitate, 
Maud wrote a letter, earnestly and affectionately 
conjuring the unfortunate girl to return to them, 
telling her, with simple directness, that Sir John 
Tallis Gale had a wife living, and who that wife 
was; imploring her to disbelieve any specious 
tale he might tell her, and to wrench herself away 
from him at any cost. ‘* If you will only believe 
in the true love of your friends, dear Veronica,” 
she wrote, ‘‘ and come back to us, you shall never 
repent it.” 

Who the friends were whose love Veronica 
was conjured to believe in was not so clear. 
Maud secretly feared that Mr. Levincourt would 
be obdurate for a time. But he could not hard- 
en his heart against a repentant child forever. 
Then she thought of the Sheardowns, and be- 
lieved that they would be kind and charitable. 
They might assist Mr. Levincourt to leave Ship- 
ley, and to go elsewhere—to some place in which 
his daughter’s story was not known. Fifty plans 
passed through Maud’s brain, as her pen ran 
swiftly, eagerly over the paper. She wrote with 
all the eloquence she could, 

Would Veronica be willing to return even 
when she knew the truth? Did she assuredly 
not know it already? On these questions Maud 
would not dwell, although they kept presenting 
themselves importunately to her mind. Her 
one plain, obvious duty was to tell Veronica the 
truth. How might not the lost girl one day re- 
proach them all if they left her in ignorance—if 
they did not stretch out a hand to rescue and re- 
claim her! 

**T do love you, Veronica,” she wrote at the 
end of her letter. ‘* And so does Uncle Charles. 
You would not think him hard if you had seen 
him as I saw him on that dreadful day when we 
lost you. Oh, come back, come back to us! 
If you want means, or help, or protection, you 
shall have them, 1 swear that you shall! Write 
to me here. I am with my Aunt Hilda. She 
knows nothing of this letter, nor of yours to me. 
Do not let false shame or false pride keep you 
apart from us. Be strong. Oh, look forward a 
little, dearest Veronica! Is not any thing bet- 
ter than— But I know your heart is good; 
you will not let your father die without the con- 
solation of knowing that you are safe, and that 
you have given up that wicked tempter so soon 
as you knew his real character. There is no 
disgrace in being deceived, and I know, I am 
sure, he has deceived you. Write to me, Ve- 
ronica, soon, soon!” 

‘The letter was sealed, directed (not without a 
pang of conscience at the written lie) to ** Lady 
Gale,” and dispatched to the post-office, at the 
same time with a few lines to Mr. Levincourt, 
inclosing Veronica’s letter, begging him to read 
it, and telling him what she (Maud) had done. 

To this latter epistle came an answer within a 
few days. 

**I can not be angry with you, my sweet 
child,” wrote the vicar, ** but I am grieved that 
you should have followed this impulse without 
consulting me. It is my duty, Maud, to guard 
you from contact with such as that wretched 
girl has made herself. The hardened audacity 
of her letter astounds me. If such things could 
be, I should believe that that fiend had cast a 
spell upon her. May God Almighty forgive 
her! I struggle with myself, but I am a broken 
man. I can not hold up my head here. Blessed 
are the peace-makers, Maudie. You plead for 
her with sweet charity. But she has not injured 
you—she has injured no one as she has injured 
me. Still, I will not shut my mind against any 
ray of hope. It may be, as you say, that she 
has been deceived. If this be so, and she re- 
turns humbled and repentant—repentant for all 





the evil her treachery and deceit have heaped 
on me, we must crawl into some obscure corner 
and hide our shame together. At the best, she 
is branded and disgraced for life. But, my pure- 
hearted Maud, I warn you not to be sanguine. 
Do not make sure that she will abandon her 
wicked luxuries, and pomps, and wealth, to live 
in decent, dull poverty with me. I can send no 
message to your aunt, My name must be loath- 
some in her ears. It were better for her and 
you to forget us “2 

‘The tone of this letter was softer than Mand 
had dared to hope. Here, at least, he showed 
no stubborn wrath. It now remained to see 
what answer her letter to Arona would bring 
forth. 

She waited eagerly, anxiously, fearfully, de- 
spondingly ; but no answer ever came. 

Her poor letter had been forwarded from 
Arona to Milan in accordance with the written 
instructions of Sir John Gale (he having changed 
his plans, and gone on to Milan sooner than had 
been arranged), had been opened by him, read 
by him, and burned by him in the flame of a 
taper in his bedroom, until it was browner and 
more shriveled than an autumn leaf, 
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CHAPTER VII. 
A FEW FRIENDS. 


Berore the receipt of the letter from Italy 
Maud had promised to go to Mrs. Lovegrove's 


y. 

Pasko wished, after she had got the letter, to 
withdraw her promise. She was anxious, agi- 
tated, ill at ease. She dreaded meeting stran- 
gers. And although the women of Mr. Love- 
grove’s family had been kind and civil to her, 
they were not people whose society was at all 
congenial to her. 

She had hitherto had no experience of town 
vulgarity. The poor peasants at Shipley were 
rough and ignorant. But that was different 
from the Cockney gentility which some of the 
Lovegroves assumed. The young man, Augus- 
tus, was peculiarly distasteful to her, from an in- 
stinctive knowledge she had that he admired 
herself, and would upon the slightest encourage- 
ment, or, she much feared, without any encour- 
agement at all, avow as much in plain terms. 
She had yielded to her aunt’s urgings, and had 
consented to go to Mrs. Lovegrove’s party, how- 
ever. But now she much desired to avoid doing 


80. 

‘*My darling pet!” cried Lady Tallis, when 
Maud hinted this to her. - ‘* Now how can ye 
think of disappointing the poor woman? “Twould 
be unkind, dear. And I have had that poplin 
turned, it looks beautiful by candle-light—but 
sure I wouldn't think of going without you, 
Maud dear.” 

**Oh yes, Aunt Hilda! Why not?” 

“Not at all, child. I wouldn't dream of it. 
If you are not feeling well, or any thing, we'll 
just stay at home the two of us. And I'll send 
a little note to Dr. Talbot.” 

** Dear aunt, I am quite well. I do not need 
any doctors.” 

‘*¢ Then why in the world, now, wouldn’t ye go 
to Mrs. Lovegrove’s? I don’t like to see you 
moping, a young creature like you. You want 
rousing a bit. And if you stick at home like an 
old woman I shall be quite unhappy.” 

After this Maud could no longer resist. She 
could not make her aunt understand that the 
party at Mrs. Lovegrove’s could not by any pos- 
sibility conduce to the raising of her spirits. 
** But if I am not feeling gay myself,” thought 
Mand, ‘‘I will not be so selfish as to cast a damp 
on poor Aunt Hilda when she is inclined to be 
cheerful. It would be cruel to stand in the way 
of any of her few enjoyments.” 

So the turned poplin was put on; and Lady 
Tallis yielded with some reluctance to the mod- 
est suggestion of Mrs. Lockwood, who was invit- 
ed to superintend her ladyship’s toilet, that a 
bow of tartan ribbon at the throat scarcely har- 
monized with the pink ribbons in the cap. 

‘** That soft rose-color goes admirably with the 
gray poplin, Lady Tallis,” said Zillah, quietly. 
‘* But, do you know, I am afraid the tartan bow 
will be a little—a little too conspicuous ?” 

‘*Do you think so?” said my lady, taking it 
off with ntuch docility, but with evident disap- 
pointment. ‘* Well, to be sure, you have excel- 
lent taste. But when I was a girlI always used 
to be told that tartan went with any thing. I 
remember dancing in a Caledonian quadrille at 
Delaney once, the time poor James came of age, 
and we had—myself and three other girls—white 
silk dresses, trimmed with the Royal Stuart tar- 
tan, and every body said they looked lovely.” 

It took some time to get Lady Tallis dressed ; 
for the ill fortune that attended her outer attire 
pursued all her garments. Buttons and strings 
dropped from her clothing like ripe apples from 
the tree. She would have riddled her clothes 
with pins had not Mrs. Lockwood, neat and dex- 
trous, stood by with a needle and thread ready 
to repair any damage. 

“*| think a few stitches are better than pins,” 
observed Zillah. ‘* Don't you, my lady ?” 

“Oh, indeed Ido! Much better. But, my 
dear soul, | am shocked to give ye this trouble. 
When I think that I had, and ought to have at 
this moment, attendants of my own to wait on 
me properly, and that I am now obliged to tres- 
pass on the kindness of my friends, 1 assure you 
Iam ready to shed tears. But I won't give way, 
and spoil my dear Maud’s pleasure. Don't ye 
think 1 am right in making her go out and en- 
joy herself ?” 

Despite the truth of Maud’s assertions that she 
was ill at ease in spirit, and disinclined to go into 
the society of strangers, her curiosity and at- 
tention were aroused by the novelty of all she 
saw and heard at Mrs. |.ovegrove’s. 

This was not like a Shipley tea-drinking with 





old Mrs. Plew, or a dinner-party at Mrs, Shear- 
down’s or Lady Alicia Renwick’s. 

She desired and wished to sit still and unno- 
ticed in a corner, and watch the company. But 
to her dismay, she found it to be Mrs. Love- 
grove’s intention to draw her into notice. 

That lady, clad in a stiff metallic gray silk 
gown, drew Mand’s arm through her own, and 
walked with her about the drawing-room, into 
the small room behind it, and even into the third 
room, a tiny closet above Mr. Frost's private of- 
fice, where three old gentlemen and one old lady 
were playing whist at a green table, and glared 
at the intruders fiercely. 

“*T wish to make you known to the Dobbses, 
dearest Miss Desmond,” said Mrs. Lovegrove. 
“Those are the Misses Dobbs in apple-green. 
I am so grieved that the General and Lady Dobbs 
can not be here to-night. They are charming 
people. I know you would be delighted with 
them !” 

Maud felt inwardly thankful that the charm- 
ing Dobbses were not present. She had no de- 
sire to form new acquaintances, and after a time 
she complained of feeling rather tired, and asked 
to be allowed to go and sit beside her aunt. 

But when she reached Lady Tallis she found 
Mr. Augustus Lovegrove, Junior, seated close to 
her ladyship, and talking to her with much vi- 
vacity. 

Mr. Augustus Lovegrove was very tall, and 
was awkward in his gait; and carried his head 
hanging backward, so that when he wore a hat 
the hinder part of the brim rested on the collar 
of his coat; and sometimes sang comic songs to 
his own accompaniment on the piano-forte ; and 
his friends considered him little inferior to Mr. 
John Parry. They allowed, indeed, that he had 
not ‘‘quite Parry’s touch on the piano. But 
that was only a knack, you know.” His mother 
called him an excellent son, and the Puseyite 
clergyman of the church he attended pronounced 
him a model to all young men. His little bed- 
room at the top of the house was stuck over with 
paltry colored lithographs of saints and illumin- 
ated texts in Latin. It was rumored among 
his sisters that he possessed a rosary which had 
been blessed by the Pope. He was being brought 
up to his father’s calling, and Mr. Lovegrove, 
who knew what he was talking about, pronounced 
that Gussy had a very fair head for business ; 
and that he understood that two and two make 
four quite as well as most people. 

** Here she is!” exclaimed Mr. Augustus, as 
Maud approached. “‘We were just talking 
about you, Miss Desmond—my lady and I.” 

The intimation was not altogether pleasing to 
Mand. She bowed with rather stiff politeness 
and sat down next to her aunt. 

“T was just saying to my lady,” proceeded 
the gallant Augustus, “‘that their painted hair 
has no chance beside yours. They can’t get the 
shine, you know.” And he slightly nodded his 
head in the direction of the Misses Dobbs's ap- 
ple-green shirts, which were disappearing into 
the second drawing-room. 

Mand felt disgusted, and made no reply. 

Lady Tallis, however, raised her eyebrows 
and inquired with much imterest, ‘‘ Do you, now 
do you think that those young ladies dye their 
hair ?” 

**Not the least doubt of it, ma’am. I've 
known Polly Dobbs ever since I was a small 
boy. And when she was fifteen her hair was as 
brown as a both came back from 
the Continent last year with orange - colored 
locks. Their mother says it’s climate that did 
it. It’s the kind of ‘climate’ they sell in the 
Burlington Arcade at seven-and-six per bottle!” 

“* Really! Fon don’t say so?” cried Lady 
Tallis, not more than half understanding him. 
“Well, I know that you can get the waters— 
almost any foreign spa-waters—in stone bottles, 
imported. But of course when you talk of cli- 
matt in bottles you're joking.” 

At this moment, greatly to Maud’s relief, for 
she began to find young Lovegrove intolerable, 
a duet for harp and piano was commenced ; and 
there was enforced silence among the company. 

The players were Miss Lovegrove and Miss 
Lucy Lovegrove. Miss Phoebe Lovegrove turned 
over the music for her sister at the harp; and 
Miss Dora Lovegrove did the’same thing for the 
pianist. The piece was very long and not par- 
ticularly well executed. But Maud was sorry 
when it came to a close, for while it continued 
she could remain quiet and look about her un- 
molested. 

Her eyes were attracted in spite of herself to a 
magnificently beautiful woman sitting in a non- 
chalantly graceful posture on a sofa on the op- 
posite side of the room. She looked so differ- 
ent from all the other persons present, and seem- 
ed to yegard them with such calm contempt, 
that Mand found herself wondering who she 
could be; how she came there; and above all, 
why, having come, she should be uncivil enough 
to allow her face to express boredom so undis- 
guisedly. 

No sooner had the duet come to a close than 
this beautiful lady rose, took the arm of a gen- 
tleman, and came across the drawing-room to 
where Lady Tallis and Maud were sitting. 

The lady and gentleman were Mrs. and Mr. 
Frost. The latter bowed profoundly to Lady 
Tallis, and begged permission to present his wife 
to her. 

** Most happy !—delighted!” said Lady Tal- 
lis, holding out her hand. She had seen Mr. 
Frost in Gower Street very often. 

There was no difficulty in making my lady's 
acquaintance. She began to chat directly with 
as much familiarity as though the Frosts had 
been known to her all her life. 

Mrs. Frost appraised her ladyship’s attire with 
a glance, of whose meaning Lady Tallis was hap- 
pily unconscious. 

Mr. Frost furtively watched Maud, and at 
length, during one of the rare pauses in Lady 
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Tallis’s flow of talk, said, hesitatingly, ‘‘ Your 
niece, is it not?” 

‘* Indeed and in truth she. is my niece, Mr. 
Frost, and a great blessing and comfort it is to 
have her with me! Maud, my darling, this is 
Mrs. Frost. Mr. Frost, Miss Desmond.” 

Mr. Frost sat down beside the young lady 
and began to talk to her. He perceived at once 
that she was very different in every respect from 
her aunt. It was quite impossible to jump into 
terms of familiarity with Maud Desmond. 

‘* You have been ill, I was sorry to learn,’ 
said Mr. Frost. 

**] was a little ill: very slightly. 
well now, thank you.” 

‘*Perhaps London does not altogether agree 
with you. You have been used to a country 
life, have you not ?” 

**T have lived nearly always in the country; 
but I am very well in London now.” 

**You are living in the house of a very old 
friend of mine, Mrs. Lockwood.” 

‘The change in Maud’s face from apathy to in- 
terest when he uttered the name was not lost 
upon Mr. Frost. 

‘* You are an old friend of Mrs. Lockwood's ?” 
repeated Maud, smiling. 

‘*A very old friend. 
before he was married. 
ever since he was born. 
low.” 

**Oh yes.” 

“But his mother is a little disturbed about 
him at present. He has taken an obstinate fit 
into his head, and wants to set up as an archi- 
tect on his own account, instead of remaining 
longer in Digby and West's offices. Perhaps 
you have heard ?” 

**Yes; I heard something of it from Mrs. 
Lockwood ; and from my. friends, Captain and 
Mrs. Sheardown.” 

** Ah, exactly.” 

‘*Captain Sheardown seemed to think that 
Mr. Lockwood was justified in his plan.” 

“*] have no doubt that Captain Sheardown is 
an excellent gentleman.” 

** He is very good and very sensible.” 

**No doubt. Still, on this point his opinion 
is scarcely the most valuable that could be had. 
I am going to Italy myself in a very short time— 
You are looking pale. Is the Leat of the room 
too much fur you ?” 

‘*No, thank you. Yes—I am rather oppress- 
ed by it. You were saying—” 

“That Lam going to Italy on business which, 
if carried out successfully, would enable me to 
throw an excellent thing in Hugh Lockwood's 
way. It might keep him abroad for a year or 
two, but that would be no disadvantage ; on the 
contrary, if we can only persuade Hugh not to 
be in a hurry to assume responsibilities on his 
own account—” 

‘*'The carriage must be here by this time, Sid- 
ney,” said Mrs, Frost, rising and touching her 
husband's shoulder. ** Do inquire!” 

*“Not going yet, surely!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Lovegrove, with stern distinctness. ‘* Not go- 
ing before partaking of our humble refresh- 
ments ?” 

**Oh, thank vou very much,” returned Mrs. 
Frost, ‘* but I really couldn't eat any thing. We 
rushed away from dinner in order to get here 
before it was allover. Your hours are so virtu- 
ously early !” 

It was perhaps strange that Mrs. Lovegrove 
should feel offended at being told that she kept 
virtuously early hours. But the fact was that 
she did so feel. 

**T saw,” said the hostess, ‘‘that you had 
scraped acquaintance with my friend Lady 'Tal- 
lis Gale. I would have presented you to her, 
but the fact is, she does not particularly care for 
making acquaintance out of her own set,” 

**Oh, that talkative elderly lady in the turned 
gown? Yes; Sidney presented me to her. 
What an odd person!” 

‘‘In her peculiar and painfal position,” pur- 
sued Mrs. Lovegrove, loftily, ‘‘ Mr. Lovegrove 
does not feel justified in intruding strangers on 
her acquaintance.” 

‘‘What’s the matter with her? Is she not 
qnite right in her head?” asked Mrs, Frost, 
slightly touching her own forehead as she spoke. 

This was too much for Mrs. Lovegrove. She 
had felt that she was getting the worst of it 
throughout; for she was piqued, and Mrs. Frost 
was genuinely cool and unconcerned. 

‘*] don’t understand you, Mrs. Frost,” said 
Mrs. Lovegrove, ‘‘nor can I conjecture why 
you should wish to—to—insult my friends,” 

“Qh dear me, I assure you I hadn't the least 
idea of insulting the poor woman,” rejoined Mrs. 
Frost, imperturbably. ‘‘It would be her mis- 
fortune, not her fault, you know, after all! But 
you said something yourself about her peculiar 
and painful position.” 

Mrs. Lovegrove faced round solemnly, ‘I 
did so, Mrs. Frost,” she said. ‘* And poor dear 

sady Tallis’s position is indeed a sad one. Her 
husband—a man of enormous wealth, but of so 
profligate a character that I shudder to breathe 
his name in the same atmosphere where my 
daughters are—her husband,” continued Mrs. 
Lovegrove, reaching a climax of impressiveness, 
and lowering her voice almost to a whisper, 
‘*has gone off and deserted her !” 

** Really? Very shocking! But,” added 
Mrs. Frost, ‘‘do you know, I think not, on the 
whole, very surprising !”’ 

That night, in the seclusion of their chamber, 
Mrs. Lovegrove informed her husband that, 
come what might, she would never, on any con 
sideration, invite ‘‘that woman”—so she desig- 
nated Mrs. Frost—inside her doors again. 

‘* Pooh, Sarah!” said Mr. Lovegrove, ‘‘ why 
not? 

** Why not, Augustus? I wonder that you 
can ask! Her insolence and airs are beyond 
bearing. And did you see her gown ?” : 


I am quite 


I knew her husband 
I have known Hugh 
He is a right good fel- 
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**A black gown, wasn't it? It looked very 
neat, I thought.” 

‘*Very neat! If three guineas a yard paid 
for that lace it was trimmed with I will under- 
take to eat it. ‘That is all, Augustus!” 

But yet that proved to be not quite all. And 
Mr. Lovegrove had to listen to a long cata- 
logue of Mrs. Frost's misdemeanors until he fell 
asleep. 

Mrs. Frost, on her side, declared that she had 
been bored to death; that she had never seen 
any thing like the collection of creatures Mrs. 
Lovegrove had gathered together; that they had 
stared at her (Mrs. Frost) as though she were a 
savage ; and, finally, she asked her husband what 
good had been done by her going there at all, 
seeing that that absurd woman, Mrs. Lovegrove, 
had chosen to take offense, and walk away from 
her in a huff! 

** No good at all, Georgina, certainly, unless 
you had chosen to behave with civility, when you 
knew how I had begged you to do so.” 

** Really, I was perfectly civil, But Mrs. 
Lovegrove tried to quarrel with me because I 
was not overwhelmed by the honor and glory 
of being introduced to that ridiculous old Irish- 
woman,” 

** Lady Tallis’s niece is, at all events, a very 
charming creature.” 

“The golden-haired girl in white? Well— 
y—yes, perhaps; I did not speak to her, Cer- 


| tainly she did look different from the rest of the 


menagerie. ‘hose apple-green creatures! Ugh! 
They set one’s teeth on edge!” 

‘* You must call on Lady Tallis, Georgina. I 
want you to invite the girl, and take her into so- 
ciety a little.” 

“I? Thanks! I really can not undertake 
to chaperon all your clients’ daughters and 
nieces and cousins, and Heaven knows who be- 
sides.” 

‘* Lady Tallis Gale is no client of mine.” 

‘*Why do you trouble yourself about her, 
then ?” 

‘* Georgy, listen: this is a case in which your 
woman's tact might help me, if you would em- 
ploy it on my behalf. There is some foolish love- 
making going on between Hugh Lockwood and 
this Miss Desmond. The girl is different from 
what I expected. She is very attractive. Now, 
it is very undesirable that young Lockwood 
should entangle himself in an engagement just 
now.” 

‘“* Very undesirable for whom?” asked Mrs. 
Frost, yawning behind her fan. 

** For—for his mother.” 

“Really? Well, I should suppose that very 
trenchant little person with the prominent jaw 
was able to manage her own business. I am 
sorry I can not get up any vital interest in the 
case. But you know Mrs. Lockwood is not a 
dear old friend of mine /” 

Mrs. Frost had for a brief time been really a 
little jealous of Zillah. And she still affected 
to be so whenever it suited her, although she felt 
tolerably certain that whatever were the strong 
tie of intimacy between her husband and Mrs. 
Lockwood, there was no echo in it of an old 
love story. 

‘Suppose I tell you, Georgina,” said Mr. 
Frost, suppressing the hot words of anger which 
rose to his lips, *‘ that it would be undesirable 
for me that Hugh Lockwood should engage him-. 
self at present.” 

** What in the world can it matter to you, Sid- 
ney ?” 

‘*'There are business complications in the af- 
fair,” said Mr. Frost, slowly. ‘* But so long as 
these young folks are living in the same house 
and meeting daily, and so long as the young 
lady is mewed up there without any other so- 
ciety, it is in the course of nature that she should 
be disposed to fancy herself in love with Hugh. 
As to him, I am not surprised. The girl is full 
of sense and sweetness, and is a thorough gentle- 
woman. But Hugh ought to marry some one 
with a few thousands of her own. Miss Des- 
mond is very poor. Now, if you would give her 
some pleasant society, and let her see something 
of the world, there would be less fear of Hugh 
and her making fools of themselves.” : 

** Why don’t you tell all that to Lady What's- 
her-name?” asked Mrs, Frost, leaning back in 
the carriage with closed eyes. ‘* She is the prop- 
er person to look after her niece.” 

**T tell it to you because I choose that you 
shall obey me!” thundered Mr. Frost, furiously. 
“It is not enongh that you drive me half wild 
by your extravagance; that you have neither 
common gratitude nor common consideration 
for your husband; but you thwart me at every 
turn. You deliberately put yourself in opposi- 
tion to every plan or wish of mine. You dis- 
gust by your arrogance the people whom it is 
my special interest to be on good terms with ; 
and you seek the company of fashionable fools 
who teach vou to squander my money and de- 
spise my friends, ‘Take care, Georgina! I warn 
you to take care! ‘Lhere are limits to even my 
indulgence.” 

Mr. Frost had uttered the last words in his 
heat, after the carriage had drawn up at his own 
door. And the words had been heard by the 
servant who opened it. 

Mrs. Frost was mortified. She even shed a 
few tears. But her husband’s wrath was flam- 
ing too high to be extinguished by a few tears 
at that moment. 

“That is all I get,” said Mrs. Frost to her- 
self, as her maid was brushing out her hair, ‘‘ for 
consenting to go near that odious Bedford Square 
set at all! I was a fool to consent. I don’t be- 
lieve a word about its being important to Sidney 
whether Hugh Lockwood marries a princess or a 
pauper. It is merely to carry out some scheme 
f that artfal little creature Mrs. Lockwood. But 
she shall find that whatever her intluence over 
my husband may be, she can not make me an 
accomplice in her plots.” 
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HENRY COOPER, 
U. 8. SENATOR FROM TENNESSEE. 


Mr. Henry Cooper, elected to the United 
States Senate by the Tennessee Legislature, Oc- 
tober 22, is one of a trio of brothers of acknowl- 
edged ability, and eminent in the legal profes- 
sion. Judge Cooper himself is represented to 
be a man of irreproachable character, and to 
have an unblemished reputation as a politician. 
He was a Union man during the war, if one may 
be so designated who held a strictly neutral po- 
sition. His old political affiliation was with the 
Whig party. He has never been a personal ap- 
plicant for office, and has never been defeated in 
any canvass before the people. When the late 
Senatorial conflict in the Tennessee Legislature 
reached the point where it was evident that Eru- 
ERIDGE could not be elected, the latter proposed 
a concentration upon Judge Cooper. The 
Nashville Republican Banner regards his elec- 
tion as *‘ the triumph of a truly conservative, pa- 
cific, national, and progressive public sentiment.” 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Counterrrirers have received a warning that their. 
evil deeds, though long concealed, will surely be 
bronght to light while we have keen detectives in the 
Secret Service Corps. Counterfeit revenue stamps 
appeared in the market about two months ago, since 
which time Colonel Whitely, of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, and his assistants Lave been quietly but effect- 
ually at work. A week or two ago ap engraver, who 
has hitherto borne an unblemished reputation, and 
has worked for the best firms in the country, was ar- 
rested. This led to the arrest of others on suspicion ; 
and last week numerous implements for the manu- 
facture of counterfeit stamps and coin were discov- 
ered and seized in a remote house on Staten Island. 
Buried in the garden the officers discovered a large tin 
box, which was found to contain 10,500 counterfeit 
revenue stamps, in large sheets, the plates for print- 
ing, dies, rollers, and every denomination of stamps, 
from one cent to eighty dollars. In the box was also 
adie for making three-cent silver pieces, stee! dies for 
stamping coins, and dies for arithmetical figures; and 
| in the lower room of the house was found a perforating 
press for punching tke holes between the stamps on 
the printed sheets. The engraving was of exceed 
ingly fine workmanship; and it is believed that a 
large quantity of bogus stamps have been put in cir- 
culation 

Thankegiving-day may have lost some of the pecul- 
iar significance which was attached to its observance 
in olden times, as certain Massachusetts clergymen 
say; but never Jet it be abolished, say we. The day 
is full of tender memories of home and country, and 
may it be ever most gratefully observed ! 
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A new work, which will probably attract consider- 
able attention, is now being prepared by Mr. Darwin. 
The main conclusions which are drawn in regard to 
lower animals in his ‘Origin of Species” will be ap- 
plied to man in this new book. 

Amherst College has now 255 stndents. A boat 
crew has been organized by each of the three lower 
classes.—At Dartmouth there are 418 students, in- 
cluding all departments. This college has now thir- 
ty-eight one thousand dollar scholarships.—The Hal 
stead Observatory at Princeton is nearly compieted. 
Ex-President M‘Lean is writing a history of the coi- 
lege.—The Humboldt scholarship at Harvard College 
will realize $700 from the recent centennial celebra- 
tion and subscriptions.—The Judd Scientific Hal) for 
Wesleyan University, Middletown, is commenced. and 
will probably be finiehed within the next year. This 
will be a memorial edifice to a young son of Mr. Judd. 
who died a few months ago, at the age of twelve 
Young as he was he had traveled extensively, was a 
fine musician, and conver ant with the Greek, Latin, 
and French languages. ie was prepared to enter 
somewhat in advance of the Sophomore claes, and 
was looking forward with bright anticipaticns to coi 
lege life.-—The town of Burlington has raised thirty 
thousand dollars tor the University of Vermont; and, 
in consequence of this liberality, fifty thcusand more 
have been pledged. 

A novel breach of promise case is before the Baden 
courts, originating in the revenge a rejected lover de- 
sired to obtain. A lady received a proposition of 
marriage by letter from a fashionable physician ot 
Heidelberg, who wished secrecy for the time, as his 
father opposed the union. A correspondence was 
carried on, the lady bought her trowsseau, and the 
presumed lover sent presents. At last it was an- 
nounced that the family opposition was removed, and 
the betrothed went to Heidelberg for introduction 
and marriage. Then it appeared that the whole thing 
was a hoax, the letters forged, and the physician en- 
tirely ignorant of the affair. 


The reunion of the Old and New School Presby 
terians is a great and important event in the history 
of one of our largest religious denuminations, It will 
be accomplished by a nearly unanimous vote, and the 
necessary steps to set the United Church into opera- 
tion will be taken this present week at the meeting 
at Pittsburg, Pennsylvania. 

The organ which has just been completed for the 
new building of the Young Men's Ckristian Associa 
tion has already been privately exhibited to a select 
few, and highly approved by them. We understand 
the Association will soon give a grand concert, when 
the public will have opportunity to judge of the mer- 
its of this new instrument. It was built at a cost of 
about ten thonsand dollars, and combines many pe- 
culiar features. 

Baron James de Rothschild, who died about a year 
ago, left behind him a history of the monetary specu- 
lations and loane he was engaged ‘n during his long 
residence in Paris, which is now being printed iy the 
form of a memoir. 7 


Rev. Dr. Breckinridge never could endure the habit 
which some students possess of answering qnestions 
by asking one themselves. ‘ Where,” inquired the 
Doctor once of a dull fellow, who always managed to 
gain some time by raising a query of some kind— 
““where was Solomon's Temple?" “Hem: do you 
refer to its location, Sir?” “ Yes,” growled the Doc 
tor in his deepest iones, “I jefer to its location, or to 
any thing else about it that may be embraced under 





the word ‘ where,’ 
} Two hundred and fifty-tive specimens of American 


} and foreign art are on exbibitiun at the National 
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Academy of Design, which was opened to the public 
last week. The collection is much smalier than it ha 
been in previous years; but it contains enough of in- 
terest to warrant many visits from the lover of art—as 
well as from the critic 

Father Hyacinthe is said to have a purpose of es- 
tablishing a newspaper in Paris called Le Chrétien, 
which shall be both political and religious in its char- 
acter. Such a paper, well conducted, would be a bless- 
ing to Paris—provided it is not confiscated ! 


Fanny Fern gives her views about women barbers 
thus: “There is no man who would not rather be 
shaved by a woman than to have a great lumbering 
man pawing about his jugular vein, and poking him 
in the ribs to get up when another man’s turn came. 
I don't say how his wife might Mike it, but Iam very 
sure he would; and as to his wife why—she could 
shave some other man, couldn't she?" 

The Board of Health=‘\s indefatigable in efforts to 
ferret out the filthy localities which contain the eeeds 
of epidemic diseases, It is estimated that there are 
now no less than 100,000,000 gallons of stagnant wa- 
ter in lots between Sixty-fifth Street and the Park, 
which the sewers can not drain on account of inferior 
construction and limited capacity. 

An English druggist makes an excellent suggestion 
in regard to the sale of poisonous substances. He pro- 
poses that, in addition to the word “ poison,” the la- 
bels should have printed on their margins the appro- 
priate antidotes tor each ciass of poisons, A bottle 
containing a mineral acid, for instance, would have 
on its iabei: 

Porson ! 
if taken by accident, give (mixed with water) chalk, soap, or whiting, 
or celilng-secrapings. 

If similar labels accompanied a!! deadly drugs that 
were dispensed, not a few lives would be saved. 


Among queer associations of recent date, the Fat 
Man's Association is one of the funnest. Yet the 
thirteen articles of its Constitution are very sensi- 
ble. Only two hundred pounders, and those more 
weighty yet, are allowed the privilege of membership, 
But if any are so unfortunate as to decrease in weight 
after admission, the fault is pardoned, and they are 
not expelled. No drunkards nor insane persons are 
admitted, nor any who have publicly exhibited them- 
se!ves for money. 


A lady of Rochester, Iowa, while drinking tea five 
years ago, was incited to laugh by a remark made by 
he: father. She choked so as to cause a stricture of 
the throat, which has gradually grown worse antil for 
the past three months she has been altogether unable 
to swallow, and was sustained only by fluids injected 
into her stomach. Her death at last was from starva- 
tion. 


A most extraordinary story appears in a Florence 
newspaper, and horrible as it is, and incredible as it 
seems, it possesses a scientific interest which induces 
us to give a brief statement of it. In Aprii, 1865, two 
men named Aveiro and Carines were executed pri- 
vately, in the prison of Villarica, in Brazil. Dr. Lo- 
renzo y Carmo of Rio Janeiro, well-known hy savans 
for his remarkable works on electricity appirea to 
physiology, and for his surgica! ekill, obtained per- 
mission to profit by this event, {n order to experiment 
on the power G1 evectricity, his design being, if porsi- 
bie, to unite the head to the neck afier decapitation. 
The heads of the two criminais fel: within a few min- 
utes of each other into the same basket Immediate- 
ly a compression was effected on the carotid arteries 
of one of the heads, so as tu stop the hemorrhage. 
The body and head were then placed ir natural post- 
tion upon a bed, and the cells of a powerful electric 
pile applied to the neck, Respiratory movements 
were soon perceptible, and ensued regularly. The 
head was then fastened to the body by stitches and 
specia! apparatus, At the end of two hours a feeble 
pulse was manifest, and in sixty-two hours it was ev- 
ident, to ihe astonishment of every ove, that a process 
of cicatrization had commenced on the lips of the sec 
tion. A little later other signs of life manifested 
themselves, when the director of the prison came for 
the first time into the experiment room, and it was 
then discovered that the head of Carines hae been tak- 
en for that of Aveiro, by some mistake, and applied 
to the body of the latter! Nevertheless, the experi- 
ment continned, and when respiratory movements re- 
produced themselves electricity was suspended. The 
Doctor and hie assistants were frightened at a reen!t 
so unexpected, but the learned surgeon empleyed all 
his skili to continue the work which science had ‘so 
singuiarly commenced. By means of an esophagian 
probe liquid nourishment was introduced inte tho 
stomach. At the end of about three months the cic- 
atrization was complete, and motion, thongh still 
difficult, became more and more extended. Atiength, 
at the end of seven months and a half, Aveiro-Carines 
was able to rise and walk, feeling ony a slight stiff- 
ness in the neck, and a feeblieneas in the imbs! Thus 
ends this overstrange tale, and the scientific world wiil 
look for the sequel. 

There is some truth in the ideas of Mrs. Barciay, 
who is or has been lecturing to ladies in Chantaugqua 
County. Never. she preaches, give up tc sickness, as 
fever can be cured by a smart run of a mile or so, or 
a jolting ride in a lumber-wagon, She recommends 
stirring about vigorously when approaching disease 
brings on a feeling of languor. Moreover, she holds 
to the doctrine that physicians should be paid only 
while their patients continue healthy; and she speaks 
with admiration of a certain country where doctors 
are heavily fined when they let a man die on their 
hands, 

A boy at Norwich, England, is accused of being his 
own grandfather! The chorge is proved in this wise 
There was a widow (Anne) and her danghter-inJaw 
(Jane), and a mav (George) and his son (Henry). The 
widow married the son, and the daughter married the 
father. The widow was, therefore, mother (in-law) to 
her husband's father, and, consequently, grandmother 
to her own husband (Henry). By thie husband she 
had a son (David), to whom she was great-grand- 
mother. Now, as the son of a great-grandmother 
must be either a grandfather or a great-uncie, this 
boy (David) was one or the other. He is his own 
grandfather. 





One of the most annoying things a busy letter-writer 
can experience is to find that his postage stampe will 
not “stick”—and, after vainly laboring to make them 
adhere, to be obliged to gum them on, just as if there 
was no other intention originally than that every one 
should use his own brush and bottle. There is cer- 
tainly considerable chance, nowadays, that in the pro- 
cess of transportation ‘etters will become minus stamps 
and go to the Dead-Letter Office, through no fault of 
the writers, 
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THE LEIGH HUNT MEMORIAL. 
We give on this page a representation of the 
bust placed upon the monument recently (Octo- 


ber 19) erected to the memory of Le1GH Hunt, 
the celebrated English poet and essayist, in Ken- 
In the ten years that have 
nassed since the death of Lergu Hunt, which 
happened about the end of August, 1859, at the 
f seventy-five, the affectionate esteem for 
his character, most warmly felt by those best 
acquainted with the spirit of his life and writ- 
. has been cherished as a personal and social 

The monument erected over his tomb is 
& permanent expression of their regard for his 
i man and for his merits as one of the 


sal-Green Cemetery. 
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most graceful and genial of English authors. 
There were present on the occasion of the dedi 
cation of this monument the relatives and friends 


of Leta Hunt, and also many well-known lit- 

Letters of apology for absence were 
from Roxserr Brownine, ALFRED 
Tennyson, CHARLES Dickens, Jonn Bricut, 
Lord Lyrrox, Earl Russet, and others, who 
were contributors to the memorial fund. Lord 
Hovenros presided at the dedication, and de- 
Some years ago he per 


erary mnen 


received 


livered the address, 
formed a similar oftice for the monument in the 
same. cemetery over the grave of Tuomas Hoop. 
The inimitable jester, who had so much tender- 
ness and poetry in his heart, and whose success 
as a humorist has almost resulted in an injustice 
to his serious writings, had fewer claims on the 
general public for posthumous honor than the 
varied writer whose last resting-place has been 
ommemorated by the sculpture of Mr. JosErH 
Durnam and the eloquence of Lord Hovueuton: 
Hoop was neither a politician nor a critic; 
Luau Henr was both, besides being an original 
creator in poetry, fiction, and general literature. 
No doubt the strongest inclination of the latter 
was not toward politics. He was not a master 
of the scientific parts of government and national 
economy, and, if he had had an opportunity, 
would probably have made as indifferent a min- 
ister of state as Appison did. But he under- 
stood exceedingly well that sentiment of natural 
justice, of fair consideration, and of abstract rea- 
son which lies at the root of all worthy politics, 
and which at particular periods requires the em- 
phasis of high principle and the illumination of 
wit even more than the doctrines of 
The early years of the founder 
of the Examiner were passed in just such an 
epoch. Both in England and abroad it was a 
time during which the commonest principles of 
freedom were denied and outraged. The old 
military despotisms of continental Europe were 
engaged in mortal struggle with a newer military 
power just as despotic as themselves in act, how- 


lambent 
political science. 














ever revolutionary may have 
been the fundamental basis 
on which it rested. In En- 
gland Toryism was at the 
very height of its reaction- 
ary fervor, and the condition 
of England was more ‘like 
that of Austria previous to 
her recent reforms than that 
of the old home of temper- 
ate liberty. It was an age, 
therefore, in which the mere 
demand for freedom, for en- 
larged powers of popular 
self-government, for relig- 
ious toleration, and for pu- 
rity in the conduct of affairs 
and in the administration of 
the law, was of greater im- 
portance than the discussion 
of elaborate details of poli- 
tics. In the enforcement of 
these general principles, now 
by indignant protest against 
their violation, now by a 
quick Voltarian wit (for 
those who are only acquaint- 
ed with the writer’s later 
style have no idea how much 
pungency there was in his 
vouthful pen), and at one 
time by readiness to suffer 
personally for his champion- 
ship of the right, Leicu 
Hewt, in association with 
his brother Joun—whose 
honest and intelligent, though less brilliant, serv- 
ices demand a passing recognition—helped for- 
ward the better time which a later generation 
has inherited; and when the sometime editor 
of the Lxaminer finally quitted polities, and set- 
tled down to the uninterrupted cultivation of 
literature pure and simple, he did so in the midst 
of a comparative calm which was all the healthier 
for the previous storm of battle. 

In the course of his address Lord Hoventon 
said: ‘‘It is 
true Mr. Hunt 
represents the 
past genera 
tion of our lit- 
erature, and 
that I think is 
all the more 
reason why we 
should honor 
him to-day — 
The tomb 
which we are 
about to visit 
will not stand 
alone in the 
association of 
men of letters 
It will beckon 
many an ob- 
server to the 
marshy shores 
of Greece, 
where the tu- 
multuous spir- 
it of Lord 
Byron passed 
away—to the 
beautiful Ro- 
man cemetery 
where the au- 
tumnal flowers 
are at this mo- 
ment growing 
over the young Vive 
form of Keats 
and the storm- 
cast heart of 
SHELLEY; _ it 
will lead many 
a one to those pleasant hills among the West- 
moreland lakes, where the placid fame and frame 
of Worpswortu rest; it will take some of us 
to the more farniliar grave-yards not far from 
this, where the witty tongue of CHarLtes Lamps 
is silent, and the busy brain of CoLERIDGE spec- 
ulates no more. Among that generation of poets 
LeicnH Hunt was recognized as a companion, 
and by the best he was beloved as a friend. This 
is not the time, nor am I the man, to adjust his 
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BUST OF LEIGH HUNT ON THE MONUMENT IN KENSAL- 
GREEN CEMETERY. 


place in that illustrious com- 
pany, but I will say here and 
every where that he was a 
true English poet. Not mere- 
ly the faculty of imagina- 
tion, not merely the presence 
of wit, not merely the great 
and sedulous accomplish- 
ments in our literature—not 
‘these alone made him a poet ; 
he was born one and he died 
one. There is one sphere of 
literature in which I think I 
may say he was absolutely 
eminent—I mean that of po- 
etical criticism. In that field 
I place him before any other 
man of letters in this coun- 
try.-” 

Being regarded as a rabid 
Republican, Leigh Hunt 
was sentenced to two years’ 
imprisonment; and after he 
left prison he was followed 
for many years by a persist- 
ent obloquy and injustice 
which in these times seem 
absolutely incredible. 

After the address, which, 
owing to the inclemency of 
the weather, was delivered in 
a neighboring chapel, the 
company proceeded to the 
tomb. . The monument was 
uncovered, Lord Hovucuton 
saying: ‘‘ Inthe name of the 
subscribers to this monument, and of the friends 
of Mr. Lereu Hunt, who remember him and are 
careful of his fame, I present this monument to 
his family, to the country, and to posterity.” 


OLD TOMBS IN BUNHILL-FIELDS. 


THE ancient city burial-place in London known 
as Bunhill-fields Cemetery has been recently con- 
verted into a 
public walk, 
laid out orna- 
mentally, and 
planted with 


ers. From 
time immemo- 
rial this spot 
has been used 
as a cemetery. 
In the midst 
of the fen be- 
yond the city 
wall a 
lus or mound 
marked tradi- 
tionally the 
site of Saxon 
burial. In the 
yearl549 more 
than a thou- 
sand cart- 
loads of hu- 
man remains 
were removed 
from the char- 
nel- house of 
St. Paul's Ca- 
thedral and 
deposited in 
that spot. In 
the days of the 
: first STUART, 

and 
| the period of 
* the Common- 

wealth, burial 

in this ground 

was frequently 
sought after by families who could claim no right 
of interment in the city churches; and this fact 
led the Corporation of London, in 1665, to in- 
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close this spot for the use mainly of the Non- | 


conformists. From 1665 to 1832, when the 
ground was closed, 123,000 bodies were regis- 
tered as buried there; of these only 5000 tombs 
are discoverable ; but there are vaults lying bur- 
ied at depths varying from six to twelve feet be- 
neath the surface. 


The place boasts no gilded | 
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shrines or splendid mausoleums ; and yet in this 
country as well as in England an interest is felt 
in this humble spot of earth scarcely second to 
that with which Westminster Abbey itself is re- 
garded. Men lie here whose names are house- 
hold words in every clime; for we may claim 
that Joun Bunyan, Daniet Deror, and Isaac 
Watts are the property not of any nation, but 
of all mankind. 

Our illustrations of a few of the many inter- 
esting monuments in Bunhill-fields ground will 
speak for themselves with the eloquence of. fa- 
miliar names. They are those of JoHn Buy- 
YAN, author of ‘‘The Pilgrim's Progress ;" 
DanreL Deror, author of ** Robinson Crusoe,” 
and many other popular works; Dr. Isaac 
Warts, author of the favorite hymns and psalms 
of Evangelical Christians; and Mrs. Svsannan 
Wes .ey, the aged mother of Jonyn and CHARLES 
WESLEY. 


THE SUEZ CANAL. 

On page 740 we give a map of the course of 
the great ship canal between the Mediterranean 
and the Red Sea, formally opened to travel and 
commerce on the 17th of this month, with the 
imposing ceremonies suited to so important an 
event. While awaiting the full and accurate 
illustrations which we shall in due time receive, 
we, in the mean time, lay before our readers a 
brief description of the canal and the principal 
places along its route. 

Starting from Port Said (pronounced Say-id), 
on the Mediterranean, the canal runs southward 
through Lake Menzaleh, a shallow, marshy body 
of water, closely resembling our own Dismal 
Swamp, to the intermediate port of Ismailia, 
distant from Port Said about seventy-five miles, 
thence along the eastern shore of Lake Timsah 
(the lake of Crocodiles) to the deep cuttings at 
‘Toussoum and Serapeum, and thence through 
the Bitter Lakes into the ‘last deep cutting at 


| Cheloup, debouching about twelve miles further 


south into the Red Sea at a point about one 
mile southeast of Suez. ‘The actual distance 
traversed by the canal is a little over a hundred 
miles, about sixty miles of which run through 
the beds of the lakes Menzaleh, Ballah, Timsah, 
and the Bitter Lakes. Embankments are re- 
quired on Menzaleh and Ballah, but not upon 
the others. The average width of the whole 
canal on the top is three hundred and twenty- 
eight feet, on a low level, and narrower where 
deep cuttings have had to be made. The aver- 
age width at the bottom is from two hundred to 
two hundred and forty-six feet. There is to be 
an average depth of water of twenty-six feet 
throughout the canal. 

The most difficult part of the whole under- 
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taking was the formation of a port on the Medi- 
terranean. ‘Ten years ago the site of Port Said 
was nothing but a low, narrow sand-bank, the 
resting-place of flamingoes and other water-fowl 
that frequented the surrounding marshes. On 
this unpromising spot, in 1859, M. Lessreps 
squatted with an army of Arab workmen and 
commenced active operations. The first huts 
erected for the engineers were built on piles. A 
few months wrought a wonderful change in the 
appearance of the place. Solid land was formed 
by dredging out the harbor and channel, and sub- 
stantial buildings superseded the rude shanties. 
At the present time over one thousand acres 
have been redeemed from the marshy waters ; 
and Port Said is now a flourishing sea-port—a 
regular place of cail for four lines of steamers, 
with a commodious harbor, immense work- 
shops, great stores of .material, and a motley 
population of twelve thousand souls, made up 
of workmen and adventurers of all nationalities. 
It has a handsome square named after M. 
Lesseps, comfortable dwelling-houses, and well- 
supplied stores. The great feature of the place 
is, of course, the harbor. In order to protect 
the mouth of the canal from the mud constantly 
deposited in great quantities by the current of 
the Nile, as well as to defend the shipping from 
storms, two immense piers or breakwaters have 
been built out into the sea, separated by an in- 
terval of seven hundred and fifty yards. The 
western pier is twenty-seven hundred yards in 
length, the eastern one two thousand yards, and 
between them lies the harbor. The material 
used in the construction of these piers is a kind 
of artificial stone, made on the spot from a com- 
bination of sand and lime. ‘The lime of which 
these blocks are made was quarried on the line 
of the canal, a few miles south of the port, 
there ground, and then transported to the works. 
It was there mixed with the sand, and subjected 
to hydraulic pressure in huge wooden moulds. 
The moulds were then removed, and the blocks 
left to harden in the sun. This process required 
two or three months. When ready for use they 
weighed about twenty tons apiece, and were 
placed in position by means of ingeniously-con- 
trived machines. 

The canal leaves Lake Menzaleh at a place 
called Kantara, on the Desert, and passes over 
two miles of sand-hills to Lake Ballah, through 
which it again cuts in the same way for eight 
miles. Then comes the first deep land-cutting, 
from Ferdane to Lake Timsah, the deepest of 
which is near El Guisr, and from sixty to sev- 
enty feet. Twenty thousand Fellahs were em- 
ployed for two years in cutting a channel to the 
Mediterranean, to float the steam dredges and fill 
the shallow basin of Timsah, formerly fed by the 
Nile inundation only. This lake is the central 
point of the work, and on its shore stands the 
new town of Ismailia, named after the Viceroy. 
It is the ‘‘ inland” port of the canal, connecting 
by fresh-water canal with Zagazig, fifty miles 
distant in the interior, and opening a transit for 
the rich agricultural products of that region. 
The journey from Port Said to Ismailia occu- 
pies about eleven hours; from Ismailia to Suez 
about sixteen. 

Between Lake Ballah and Suez there are two 
points (the only ones along the route subject to 
danger from this source) where extensive pre- 
cautions have been taken to prevent the drifting 
sand from filling the bed of the canal, viz., at 
E] Guisr and Serapeum. At the latter point it 
is proposed to irrigate the banks and plant them 
with trees, as the most effectual means of pro- 
tection. 

At Suez, the southern terminus of the canal, 
the sea-wall is on a smaller scale than that re- 
quired at Port Said. Before the company com- 
menced operations the town contained a popu- 














lation of about three thousand, chiefly Arabs. 
It now numbers over twenty-five thousand in- 
habitants, and is a place of much enterprise and 
constantly increasing importance. Of the pres- 
ent population more than four thousand are Eu- 
ropeans. ‘The situation of Suez is one of min- 
gled dreariness and beauty. In front of the 
town lies the sea, its waters ofa deeper blue 
than those of the Mediterranean. On one side 
tower the lofty mountains of Attaka, on the oth- 
er rises the majestic head of Mount Sinai; while 
behind the town stretches the wide expanse of 
the great desert, without tree, shrub, or blade 
of grass to break its sad monotony. But what 
gives Suez its principal value in the eyes of M. 
Lesseps is its magnificent harbor, in which 
more than five hundred vessels can find ample 
accommodation. Should the canal be success- 
ful, Suez will undoubtedly become a flourishing 
and important town. 
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THE LATE GEORGE PEABODY. 


GEORGE PEABODY. 


Grorce Prapopy, the great philanthropist, 
whose name has been associated with gifts of 
more than princely munificence for the benefit of 
the laboring classes and of educational institu- 
tions, died at his residence in Eaton Square, Lon 
don, at half past eleven o'clock on the night of 
November 4. His benefactions have endeared 
him to the peoples of the two great Anglo-Saxon 
nations—England and America. 

Grorce Peasopy was born in Danvers, Mas- 
sachusetts, February 18, 1795. He had no ed- 
ucational advantages. At the age of eleven he 
was a clerk in a grocery-store in his native town 
Here he remained three years, when he went to 
Thetford, Vermont, to live with his grandfather. 
At the age of sixteen he went to Newburyport, 
Massachusetts, where he was employed as a 
clerk by his brother Davip. Soon after, his 
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brother’s store having been destroyed by fire, 
GEORGE was solicited to go to Georgetown, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, by his uncle, Joun Peanopy. 
The latter, being heavily involved in debt, car 
ried on his business under his nephew's name for 
two years. In the mean time the war of 1812 
had broken out, and Peabopy. 
though still a lad and exempt from military duty, 
volunteered his services. Among Groron PEA- 
nopy’s friends in Georgetown was Evisu, Riaes, 
who, when the war was over, proposed to enter 
into partnership with the young man in the dra- 
pery business, furnishing the capital himself. 
The enterprise was a success, and in 1815 the 
firm removed to Baltimore; some years later 
branch establishments were opened in New York 
and Philadelphia. In 1826 Mr, Peasopy, then 
thirty-one years of age, became the head of the 
firm. 

During the ten years which followed Mr. Pea 
bopy frequently visited England to purchase 


now GEORGE 


goods. In 1837 he became a permanent resi- 
dent of London. In 1843 he retired from his 
American business, and established a commis- 


sion agency and banking-house in London. He 
was already a man of large wealth, and had per- 
formed noteworthy service for the public. Hit 
influence had loan to. the State of 
Maryland, and in other ways he had done mach 
to sustain the credit of his native country in En- 
gland. His business in London became extens- 
ive, and he added to the fortune which he owned 
at the time of his permanent residence in Lon 
don the sum of from twenty to thirty millions of 
dollars. 

Throughout his life Mr. Peasopy was noted 
for his liberality. In 1851 he assumed the en 
tire expense of arranging and garnishing the 
American Department in the Crystal Palace. 
A year later he contributed $10 000 to pay the 
expenses of a second voyage by Dr. Kang to the 
arctic seas in search of Sir Joun FRANKLIN 

The one hundredth anniversary of the corpo- 
rate existence of Danvers, Massachusetts, o« 
curred on the 16th of June, 1852, and that day 
was celebrated in a manner befitting the occa 
Among the invitations to attend the fes- 
tivities was one to Grora) PeasBopy, who re- 
plied, expressing regret that he could not be 
present to join in the celebration of this the 
centennial of his native town He, however, 
sent the committee a sentiment inclosed in an 
envelope, ‘‘which was not to be opened until 
his name should be called in due course at the 
dinner-table.” After the dinner had been eat- 
en, and several speeches made, Mr, Peanopy's 
name was called, the envelope opened, and this 
sentiment read: ‘* Education—A debt due from 
the present to future generations.” In contin 
uation he wrote: ‘‘In acknowledgment of the 
payment of that debt by the generation which 
preceded me in my native town of Danvers, and 
to aid in its prompt future discharge, I give to 
the inhabitants of that town the sum of $20,000 
for the promotion of knowledge and morality 
among them.” To this sum he afterward add- 
ed largely, the donations altogether exceeding 
200,000. 

In 1857 Mr. Peanovy paid a the 
United States, and one of his first acts was the 
} contribution of #500,000 for the establishment 
of an educational institution in Baltimore. To 
this he afterward added #200,000, and in 1866 
the donation was increased by $500,000, and ou 
the 22d of September last he gave $100,000 more, 
making a total contribution of 81,400,000 
} In 1858 Mr. Peanovy returned to England, 
| and set about putting into practical effect a 

scheme of benevolence which had occupied his 

mind for previou rhis was, 

‘*under a sense of gratitude” for his success in 

England, ‘‘to make a donation fi 
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of the poor of London.” To this end he con- 
sulted his friends C. M. Sampson, Sir JAMES 
Exyerson Tennent, his partner, J. S. Mor- 


i 


can, and the Right Rev. Bishop M‘ILvarne, 
of Ohio In a letter dated ‘‘ London, March 
1°. 1862,” and addressed to CHARLES FRANCIS 


Avams, the United States Minister to England, 
Lord Stantey, M.P. (now Earl of Derby), and 
others, whom he appointed trustees, he wrote, 
after explaining the motives which actuated 
him: ** My object being to ameliorate the con- 
dition of the poor and needy of this great me- 
tropolis, and to promote their comfort and hap- 
piness, I take pleasure in apprising you that I 
have determined to transfer to you the sum of 
£150,000, which now stands available for this 
purpose on the books of Messrs. GrorGE Pra- 
Boby & Co., as you will see by the accompany- 
ing correspondence.” This munificent gift was 
afterward swelled to the sum of £350,000, or 
nearly $2,000,000. 

In acknowledgment of this gift Queen Vic- 
TORIA wrote a most graceful letter to Mr. Pea- 
RopY, adding to it a portrait of herself. The 
letter and portrait are both deposited in the Pea- 
body Institute at Danvers. 

Mr. Peanopy again visited this country in 1866. 
During his stay here he donated $1,500,000 for 
a Southern educational fund, to which, on the 
occasion of his last visit, he added another mill- 
ion. ‘Io Phillips Academy in Andover he gave 
: to the Newburyport Library, $15,000 ; 
to building a new church in Georgetown, Massa- 
$100,000; to a library in the same 
town, $16,000; to the Essex Institute at Salem, 
to the library at Thetford, Vermont, 
$5000; to the Massachusetts Historical Society 
ton, $20,000; to the Peabody Institute 
of Archwology at Cambridge, $150,000; to found 
logical branch at Yale College, $150,000 ; 
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to the Peabody Institute at Baltimore the addi- 
tional gift, alluded to above, of $500,000; to 
the Maryland Historical Society, $20,000; to 
Kenyon College, Ohio, $25,000; for a library 
in Georgetown, District of Columbia, $15,000 ; 
making altogether considerably over $3,500,000, 
besides an additional gift to the Peabody Insti- 
tute at Danvers. 


His relatives were also remembered in this 
lavish distribution of his wealth, he presenting 
various sums, amounting in the ag- 
gregate to $1,500,000. 

(n the 30th of September, 1869, Mr. Pea- 
Bnopy took his departure from this country for 
London. It was his last voyage; in a few weeks 
ifter his arrival in England his earthly career 

closed. Mr. Peapopy was never married. 
3 tali and well built, and his manners were 
lw senial and inviting. 
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JHE GRIZZLY. 
A CALIFORNIA TALE. 


Sirrive in the luxurious apartments of my 
1oble mansion on Fifth Avenue, I often recall a 
in my life the very thought of which fills 

me still with terror. 

{ was not born to riches. was well educated 
and extremely poor when I commenced life. At 
that time, just when I was seriously debating 
whether | should teach school or open a retail 
grocery store out West, the startling tidings 
came of the great gold discoveries in California, 
which set on fire the brain of a world. I yielded 
to the potent influence of the gold-fever at once, 
and was one of the very first who went out to 
the new ‘* El Dorado.” I sailed out in a vessel 
which, from the hold to the cradles, was literally 
crammed with human beings, and landed on the 
streets of the embryo city of San Francisco with 
scarcely a rag on my back. 

I hurried off at once to a place just then dis- 
covered, and whither a large crowd of human 
beings—the representatives of nearly every na- 
tion under heaven—had already assembled. 
Desperate characters they were, to be sure! 
Convicts recently escaped from prison and bro- 
ken-down lawyers; ticket-of-leave men from 
Botany Bay and Norfolk Island, with impover- 


ished clergymen; retired organ-grinders, with 
graduates of European universities—all were 
there. I marvel now at the coolness with 

h I ventured into:'the midst of such a crowd 
of desperadoes. But I myself was a desperado. 


I chose, after a long search, a place in a re- 
mote cahon as the scene of my labors. Here I 
made my rude hut and proceeded tc dig. There 
were neighbors around me. In fact it was diffi- 
cult to avoid neighbors, even if it had been de- 
sirable. No matter where a man might go, 
some one would be sure to track him. So I 
made the best of it, and put up with the pres- 
euce of others, 

Puke them all in all my neighbors were about 
as Villainous-looking a’ set of men as I had ever 
seen out of jail. One was a negro of enormous 
proportions, black as a coal, with the expression 
of an untamable savage in his brutal features. 
Another was a long, thin, cunning, treacherous 
miscreant, who (as I afterward learned) had 
been confined for twelve years in the Sing Sing 
prison for an atrocious crime. Another was a 
short, thick-set man, with a heavy beard which 
almost concealed his features, but added to his 
ferocious expression. Among all the wild ad- 
venturers whom I had encountered, none were 

ltogether so repulsive as these, They went re- 
tively by the names of ‘‘ Nigger,” “‘ Sing 

r,”’ and ** Pirate.” 

I tried to get away from the neighborhood of 
these men, but a fatality seemed to attend my 
efforts. On three different occasions I removed 
to new places, and actually, each time, I en- 
countered these men, who had moved on before 
me. It looked as though I was actually follow- 
ing them. So I tried to get rid of my aversion, 
and turned myself to werk. 
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At the last place to which we came there was 
a very remarkable man who had been living 
there for some time. He was a Spaniard, was 
tall end well formed, with a wonderful expres- 
sion of resolution and daring in his face. His 
face was pale, his eyes dark, and his general ap- 
pearance commanded involuntary respect. He 
lived in a hut above a cavern on the side of a 
neighboring hill. ‘This place he had selected 
for a residence some time previously. He was 
never seen digging any where in particular, and 
it was generally surmised that he had some mys- 
terious diggings in the immediate neighborhood 
of his cavern. 

I dug on patiently for some months, and gained 
barely enough to supply myself with the neces- 
saries of life. I began to be very greatly dis- 
couraged. One evening I sat moodily near the 
place where I had been working. I had lost all 
hope. For three days I had gained absolutely 
nothing. 

‘* Buenos dias, Sefior.” 

Looking up I saw the Spaniard. I bowed and 
was silent. 

‘You have a very deep hole there,” he said. 

“*T should think so,” I replied. 

** Are you encouraged, Sefior? Pardon me, 
but you look disheartened, I think.” 

‘*T have reason to be. I have gained nothing. 
I must leave this place.” 

The Spaniard’s eye lightened up. ‘‘ No, Sefior, 
do not.” 

‘*Do not ?—why should I waste my time lon- 
ger?” 

‘*One must be patient, Sefior.” 

‘Yes, but patience has its limits.” 

The Spaniard gave me a look of the deepest 
meaning. 

‘*Sefior,” he said, ‘‘if you are wise you will 
wait and work yet longer.” 

I looked inquiringly at him, but he turned 
away, and before I could speak had gone. As 
I looked up I saw close beside me the trio be- 
fore-mentioned. They had evidently overheard 
our short conversation. ‘They were exchanging 
glances. I turned away and began to whistle. 
In a few moments I was at my work again and 
they had gone. 

I had scarcely given more than a dozen blows 
with my pick before I heard a loud cry. I rec- 
ognized the Spaniard’s voice. It was in the di- 
rection of his hut. To seize my two revolvers, 
and to bound forward in the direction in which 
I heard the voice, was but the work of a moment. 

There stood the Spaniard with the three men 
around him. He held a keen knife in his hand 
and stood at bay. They were all armed with 
axes. 

‘** Help, Sefior!” shouted the Spaniard. 

** Back, you infernal fool!” cried ‘* Sing Sing,” 
waving me off. 

** You murderous villains!” I exclaimed, level- 
ing both revolvers. ‘* If you don’t make tracks 
double quick you'll never leave this place alive!” 

The men fell back cowed completely by my 
terrible revolvers, ‘The Spaniard smiled sarcas- 
tically, bowed to me, turned away, and disap- 
peared among the trees. The men walked off 
scowling and muttering. I, too, turned away. 

A week passed. I worked on. At last the 
hour came. Great Heavens! can I ever forget 
that time—the moment when the hopes of years, 
the longings of a lifetime lay fulfilled before me! 

It was sunset. ‘The clouds were all aflame. 
The river rolled gloriously by. The trees tossed 
up their branches in the evening wind as though 
bidding the day farewell; from the forest came 
a burst of melody. 

There I stood, a rough, ragged miner, in the 
bottom of a deep, wet, muddy hole. There I 
stood with thrills of rapture shooting through 
me. All my soul entranced, all my gaze riveted 
on one glittering mass at my feet. 

I was master of wealth untold! 

After the first burst of joy a revulsion came. 
I had found my treasure, but how could I secure 
it? How could I carry it away unseen? Where 
should [ take it? Or, if I did not carry it away, 
where should I hide it? 

These thoughts flashed with the rapidity of 
light through my mind. I stood now overcome 
with perplexity. 

I heard a movement above me. Looking up 
suddenly I thought I saw a dusky figure glide 
among the trees. ‘‘Is that Nigger?” I thought. 

It was a lonely place. There were the trio 
and the Spaniard—no other neighbors were near. 
The first were dangerous, the latter helpless. 
My strength lay in myself. My resolution was 
soon formed. I would bury as much of my treas- 
ure as I could carry in my tent, cover up the hole, 
and watch all night. 

It was ten o’clock before I had buried all that 
I wanted in my hut, and covered up my hole to 
my satisfaction. The intense excitement of the 
occasion already began to have its effects. I 
fancied I heard footsteps. A moment after I 

reached forth to get my revolvers, which, in my 
hurry and agitation, I had left in my tent some 
hours before. 

The weapons were gone. 

A cold sweat burst out upon me. I rushed 
back to the hole, hoping to find them there. A 
tall figure stood there. He had my pistols in his 
hands, displaying them with a triumphant ges- 
ture to two others. 

It was “* Nigger,” with ‘* Sing Sing” and “‘ Pi- 
rate.” 

**T am lost!” I groaned. ‘‘'To stay here is 
death, to go back to my hut is destruction. I 
am unarmed, ‘These men would think no more 
of killing me than of crushing a fly.” These 
thoughts came and passed in a moment. 

Where should I go? 


I could only think of the Spaniard. Without 


| giving another moment's thought I turned and 
I was discov- | 


tied. My movements were seen. 
ered. With a loud and savage shout they ran 
after me. Six bullets whistled past my head, 
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but fortunately none touched me. If ever fear 
lent wings it was at that moment. I bounded 
along the path and down the hill and up on the 
other side toward where the Spaniard lived. 

I heard them cail on me to stop. 

** Never mind,” cried another voice, which I 
recognized as that of ** Pirate ;’”’ ‘* we'll get them 
both together this time!” 

On, on I ran. The clatter of footsteps was 
close behind. 

With the frenzy of desperation, I rattled at the 
Spaniard’s door. My pursuers were close upon 


me. 

‘*Let mein! Save me!” I shouted. 

Hurried footsteps sounded within. The bars 
rattled. I heard a heavy sound, I was pulled 
violently inside, the door was banged to and se- 
cured just as the eager blows of my pursuers fell 
upon it. 

‘* Just in time!” he murmured, breathlessly. 
“Up stairs, quick!” 

He held a lantern in his hand. By its light I 
saw a rude ladder which ascended to an opening 
above. I clambered up as I was directed. ‘The 
Spaniard came up after me. 

** All right,” said he, as he gave me a mean- 
ing glance. 

The men below had dealt some tremendous 
blows at the door, which yet held on, however. 
I heard them eagerly shouting to one another. 
They said not a vat tous. ‘* No quarter” was 
their motto. 

A few minutes of silence elapsed. They had 
gone off. They soon returned, however. I 
heard their heavy steps. 

“This ‘ll fix ’em,” said one. 

A moment after a terrific blow, as if dealt by 
some huge beam, struck the door. ‘The hinges 
yielded. But in a moment a tremendous grow! 
sounded out and drowned every other sound. It 
was a wild, deep, terrific roar. My blood ran 
cold within me. I had heard the sound before, 
but never so near. Then there arose to heaven 
shriek after shriek, and piteous calls for mercy. 

The only answer was the terrific roar which 
had first sounded, and sounds as of breaking, 
crushing bones. In a few minutes all was still. 
The Spaniard descended. He was not gone long. 

**Tt’s all over!” he said, returning. 

I descended. There on the floor lay the man- 
gled bodies of the three wretches, and in the cor- 
ner was the gigantic form of the largest grizzly 
bear that I ever saw. 

I left the hut and never saw the Spaniard 
again. In a few weeks I had my gold all safe 
in San Francisco, and was preparing to return to 
the East. 


FACTS FOR THE LADIES. 


I nave had my WHEELER & Witson Machine 
almost eight years, and have never ceased bless- 
ing the lucky chance that brought itto me. Not 
one cent has it cost for repairs, and I have broken 
but one needle in five and a half years. The same 
needle has gone through ‘‘ thick and thin,” for 
since I learned that it would answer to use fine 
thread or silk for every thing, I never change my 
needle, but use the same one to sew thick cloth of 
many folds that I use for hemming pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs. Mrs, R. 8S. Brown, 

New Haven, Conn. 








Hiroucocn's New Montruty Magazine. —This is 
one of the neatest publications ever issued in this 
country. Its contents comprise Choice Music, Art 
Notes, and Select ne ‘or the family circle. A 
magazine of this kind has long been needed. H1ten- 
oock’s New Monruty is bound to be a complete suc- 
cess.—{N. ¥. Sun.) 





* 
A Wine-Awaxe Yourn's Parer.—Taz Yorrtn's 
Companion, of ——, annonnces nearly a score of 
0) 


regular contributors for 1870. Many of them are 
rCent our best known and most brilliant writers.— 
om. 





No Remepy 1x tHe Wortp ever came into such 
universal use, or has so fully won the confidence of 
mankind, as Avgr’s Cuesry Prctorar for the cure 
of Coughs, Colds, and Consumption.—[Com.} 
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A Novelty for Little Pupils! 
HITCHCOCK’S 10-CENT 
BOY'S and GIRL’S 
MUSICAL ALBUM, 


Containing Six Popular Instrumental Pieces for Prac- 
tice, arranged for little fingers. Contents of No.1: 


NASBY’S PAPER. 


The Toledo Blade, 


A la uarto sheet, containing fifty-six columns 
filled with News from all parts of the World; Choice 
original and selected Tales, Sketches, Poetry, Wit and 
Humor; a Commercial Department, a Religious De- 
partment, a Young Folks’ Department, and an Agri- 
cultural Department, all prepared expressly for the 
Biave. It is the constant aim of the Proprietors to 
make the Biapr a truly National Newspaper 
—not a paper for the East, the West, the North, or the 
South, but for The Whole Country. 


PeTROLEUM V. Naspy, P.M. 


No humorons literature of the age has been more 
universally read and enjoyed than the letters cf 
“PARSON NASBY.” Aiming always at the cor- 
rection of some evil, combining a profound philoso- 
phy and unanswerable arguments with the keenest 
wit and richest humor, the “Confedrit X Roads” 
Preacher has become famous wherever the Eng!ish 
language is read. These letters are written express- 
ly for the Biapg, and will be continued regularly in 
its columns. 


A NEW STORY. — Mr. LOCKE (Pernorerx 
V. Naspy), is now engaged on a new story, entitled 
“PAUL DENMAN; or, LOST AND SAVED,” a 
Story of the Great Rebellion. This thrilling story 
will be published in the columns of the Biane during 
the coming year, and of itself will be pronounced by 
every reader worth many times the subscription price 
of the paper. 

TERMS,—Single Copies, $2 per year: Clubs of 
five, $1 75 each; Clubs of tem and over, $1 50 
each, and an extra copy to every person getting up a 
Club. 

PAY! PAW! PAW! We pay liberally, in 
Cash, all who assist us in extending the circulation 
of the Biapr. 


AGENTS WANTED,—We want an Agent at 
every Post-Office in the United States. Send for our 
Special Circular to Agents. 

SPECIMEN COPIES sent free to any ad- 
dress. Send for a copy, and at the same time give us 
the address of a dozen or so of your friends, at as 
many different Post-Offices, to whom we will send 
copies free and postage paid, Address 


MILLER, LOCKE, & CO., 
Toledo, Ohio, 


TIAL FURTHER REDUCTION 
at retail, 
in 
Garner & Co.’s 
newest style, latest pattern 
PRINTS, 
to 50 cents per yard: 
less than manufacturers’ package prices. 
Also, 
WAMSUTTA PRINTS, 8 cents per yard. 
A. T. STEWART & CO., 
Broadway, Fourth Avenue, and Tenth Street. 


$10, $12, $15, $20, $25. _ 
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Watches and Imitation Brazilian and Australian 
Diamond Jewelry. New Styles Oroide Gold Chains, 
$3 to $10 each. Call or send for Price-List. 
JOHN FOGGAN, 4 
No. 79 Nassau St., N. Y. 


FURNITURE. 


WARREN WARD & CO,, 
Nos. 75 and 77 Spring St., corner Crosby. 
Estasiisurp 1550, 


Wholesale and retail manufacturers of the latest 
styles of BEDROOM, PARLOR, DINING, and LI- 
BRARY FURNITURE, MATTRESSES, SPRING 
BEDS, &c., &c., suitable for city and country resi- 
dences. 

ALL GOODS WARRANTED AS REPRESENTED. 
LOW HORSES made Fast and Fast Horses 
made Faster. The numbers of Haney's Journal 
containing these articles complete, only 15 cents. 
ROBERT BONNER »ays, in his N. Y. Ledger, 
Oct. 16, they are very interesting and instructive, and 
alone worth the price of the publication. 

UNTING and TRAPPING, and how to 
Dress and Tan Skins and Furs, &c. The Journals 
with these complete, only 10 cents. Exposures of 
Humbugs in every Number. f 2 
JESSE HANEY & CO., 119 Nassau St., New York. 











Little Maggie May, Captain Jinks, Up in a Balloon, 
Flying Trapeze, Not for Joseph, Champagne Charlie. 
Sold by all Booksellers and Newsdealers, and mailed 
on receipt of price, 10 cents. 


Address BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 
24 Beekman St., New York. 


- NEWMAN & CAPRON’S 


Establishment for the sale of 


HOUSE FURNISHING 


Gosh and Plated Ware, in great variety, is still lo- 
cated at 
1172 Broadway, cor. 28th Street. 

Also, Builders’ Hardware, Locks, Electro-Bronzed 
and Plated Work of their own manufacture. Old 
household articles requiring Replating done on short 
notice. They are a to contract for Bell 
Work and Speaking Tubes in Hotels and Private 
Dwellings. 

NV APLE LEAVES, enlarged and improved. 
L The best, the most popular, and the cheapest 
Magazine published. It will be sent from now to the 
end of 187 
without delay. 

O. A. ROORBACH, 102 Naseau St., New York. 








** One of the oldest and best." 
Thus speaks the Boston Transonipr of the 


NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 


which is noted for the excellence and fullness of its 
Market and Crop Reports, and the great extent of its 
correspondence from practical farmers. 

Terms: $250 a year for the Weekly, or $150 for the 
Monthly. Send stamp for specimens and premium 
lis 


t. 
R.P. EATON & CO., Boston Mass. 


AGENTS WANTED for our new work: sells 
to all classes, without regard to politics, religion, 


or occupation. Now Ready: 
 @ 
Ow ; ‘ 


aime ase 
A new Handy-Book offFamily Medicine. By Gronce 





for 50 cents. Send in your subscriptions | 


M. Bearn, A.M., M.D.) of the University of the City 
of New York. This is new work, written up to date. 
| Quackery, Humbuggery, and Old-Fogy Dogmas ¢x- 
| posed. Send for 16-page circnlar. — 
3. B. TREAT & CO., Publishers, 654 Broadway, N.Y-3 
TREAT & LILLEY, 117 So. Clark St., Chicago, Il. 





ed 


November 26, 1869. ] 


HARPER'S 
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HITCHCOCK’S NEW 


MONTHLY MAGAZIN 


NOVEMBER. 


CONTENTS: 
Canrorra PAttt.........+.+. Portrait and Biography. 
Capaport ALLAN .....06.000 “ * 
Srory or ZomOaSTER............ By Andrew Ramsay. 
Tur Fast Aoe...... sondduvenscoenanmenacnct Editorial. 
SOD i cnctcntsacesncubennesns _ 
Porvutar Music at Porvurar Priors........ = 


GRR isccccsccccccscsccccesocccccesonce 
Home, Swert Home 
MoDonarcp CLarK 





Ps eee Sesenroneses Special Contributor. 
ined nidaiicceniencsniss = “ 
DRAMATIO. .ccocesveccerscccvconcs “ aad 
PozericaL CONTRIBUTIONS... ...... 000000000: Original. 
MUSIC. 
Dear Hearta anp Home........... By J. R. Thomas. 
My Dearest Ong, ror THER............ J. G. Maeder. 
SEAS FRAG a occ + ccccevnceccccesccss C. Beverly. 
“You Gar!” “You Bar !”........c00. C. M. Currier. 





Read what Moore's Rural New- Yorker says: 

* Hrtoucoox's New Montuty MaGazine.—If the ex- 
cellent taste which characterizes this firet issue of a 
new musical periodical is but a prelude of what is to 
come, then its publisher may rest assured of success. 
Handsomely illustrated, beautifrlly printed, and well 
edited, these sixteen pages of literature especially in- 
teresting to lovers of music—such as biographies of 
Matisran and Lzonarvo Da Vonee~ond vocal and 
instrumental music, are very attractive and valuable.” 





This Magazine is sold by booksellers and newsdealers 
generally, and mailed to subscribers 
at $3 per Year. 


Specimen copies sent, postpaid, on receipt of 25 
cents. Address 
BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 
24 Beekman Street, New York. 


Malarious Fog's. 


Countless millions of cubic feet of malarious vapor 
reek from the moist earth every twenty-four hours dur- 
ing the mouth of November. This evaporated mois- 
ture is the active principle which begets fever and 
ague, bdilious remittents, indigestion, dysentery, bil- 
ious cholic, rheumatism, and many other ailments 
which prevail more generally in the Fall than at other 
seasons, and some of which, in low, swampy regions 
and new clearings, take the form of virulent epidem- 
ics. The best safeguard against these complaints, as 
evidenced by the experience of a long series of years, is 


HOSTETTER’S 
STOMACH BITTERS, 


the most pleasing and at the same time the most effi- 
cient of all vegetable tonics. The invigoration of the 
system is manifestly the best means of defending it 
against the causes of sickness, whether constitutional 
or casual. Nature, as every pathologist knows, is the 
most determiued enemy of disease, and the parox- 
ysms of an acute malady are in most instances the 
consequences of the efforts she makes to conquer the 
foe. The great object, therefore, of preventive treat- 
ment, is to reinforce the system, and it is accomplished 
thoroughly, rapidly, and safely, by the use of 


HOSTETTER’S BITTERS, 


This powerful tonic contains also an aperient and 
corrective principle. It is no less valuable as a regula- 
tor and purifier than as an invigorant, and there is no 
danger of exciting the brain or over-stimulating the 
circulation by employing it as an antidote. 


IMPROVED ALUMINIUM BRONZE 
HUNTING-CASED WATCHES. 


The Improved Aluminium 
Bronze is a metal differing en- 
4 tirely from any ever offered to 
} the public. Its qualities and 
| resemblance to Gold are such 
j that even judges have been 
i deceived. It bas seriously oc- 

eupied the attention of scien- 
i tific men, and has not = 
i called forth the enlogiums o 
} the press in consequence of its 
j] peculiar properties, but has 

also obtained a Gold Medal 
j at the Paris Exposition. 
=— =} The movements are well fin- 
ished, perfectly regulated, and as all these gouds are 
mannfactored in my own factory, I am enabled to 
warrant them as excellent time-keepers. 
Prior From $16 To $22. 

Further details will be found in my pamphlet, which 
will be sent, postpaid, on deman 

Goods sent by Exp C. O. D., with charges. 

Address JULES D. HUGUENIN VUILLEMIN, 

No. 44 Nassau Street, New York. 


TRRRRRRRLLELL 


Tu flik WORKIN LASS.— Weare now prepared tofur- 
Qish 114 Classes with Constant employment et home, the whole of 
the ime or for the spure momenis. Busincss new, light and 
proutable. Persons of either sex eosily earn from uc. to @f per 
evening, and a pro mal sum by devoting their whole time 
t& che business. Boys and girls earn nearly as much as men. 
Thatall who see this notice may ecud their address, and testihe 
business, we make this unpwrallelcd cfer: To such es are not 
well satisfied, we willsend @1 to pry fer the t-ouble of writing. 
Full partiselam, ae te, wt +) will do to commence 

‘ork on, and @ copy o e People’s Liter Comparion— 
o—. atthe onmest god best frmily newspapers published 

ent free by - Reeder, on went permenent, profitable 
work, -Ad ees F.C. ALLEN RCO. At gusta, Maine. 




















CIRCULATE IT WIDELY. 
IT WILL DO GOOD WHEREVER IT IS READ. 


NEW YORK OBSERVER. 
$3 50 PER ANNUM. 
SAMPLE COPIES FREE. 
SIDNEY E. MORSE, JR., & CO., 
87 Parx Row, New York. 

OOSEY'S CHEAP MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 
; A Complete Catalogue now ready. Sent free. 
o08e1!'8 “* Ballad Singer,” the new HalfDime Series 
of the Best Songs. Sold every where, or svecimen 
number meiled for Five Cents,—644 Broadway, N. Y. 








$20, 





$15, $25. 


The celebrated IMITATION GOLD HUNTING 
WATCHES, “Collins Metal” (Improved Oroide). 
These justly celebrated Watches have been so thor- 
oughly tested during the last four years, and their ~ 4 
utation for time and as imitations of Gold Watches is 
80 well establ , a8 to require no recommendations. 
Prices:— Horizontal Watches, $10, equal in appear- 
ance and for time to Gold Watches worth $100; Full- 
Jeweled Levers, $15, equal to $150 Gold ones; Full- 
Jeweled Levers, extra fine and superior finish, $20, 
— to $200 Gold ones. 

ye have iust commenced making a very fine Amer- 
ican Watch, full jeweled, Patent over, chronometer 
balance, adjusted to heat, cold, and position, 43¢ ounces 
down weight, equal in appearance and for time to a 
Gold Watch costing $250. 

We charge only $25 for these magnificent Watches. 
All our watches are in hunting cases, gents’ and la- 
dies’ sizes. Chains, Collins Metal, $2 to $8. Also, all 
kinds of Jewelry, equal to gold, at one-tenth the price. 

CALIFORNIA DIAMONDS. 

We are now making Jewelry of the California Dia- 
monds, These are real stones of great brilliancy and 
hardness, and can not be distinguished from the gen- 
uine stones, even a6 d judges. They are particu- 
larly brilliant at night by artificial light, do not scratch 
or become dull by - and retain their brilliancy for 
an indefinite time. The following are the prices: 
Ladies’ and Gents’ Finger Rings, single stones, 


CN enero ens cnsetencenrnsnesneeed $5 each 
Gents’ Pins, single stone, according to the size 

yO i9.000.00008400006s banccecacbend $4 to $6 
RT EE ccccchoorecernensscenensese $7 50 
Ladies’ Cluster Earrings ...........++++- er 


TO CLUBS.—Where Six watches are ordered at one 
time, we send a Seventh watch free. 
Goods sent by Express to be paid for on delivery. 


C. E. COLLINS & CO., No. 335 Broadway, New York. 





FRENCH CLOCKS, 
BRONZES, 
FANCY GOODS, + 
Musica Boxes, Fans, 
Opera Glasses, 
FINE WATCHES AND 
JEWELRY, 
PARIS AND VIENNA 
NOVELTIES, 
PRESENTS. 





WEDDING 


Alex. M. Hays & Co., 
No. 23 Maiden Lane, New York, 


The above goods comprise one of the largest va- 
rieties to be found in the city, and are offered at 
Low Prices. 


tw Sign of Gold Telegraph. 23 





S. W. GEERY, 
IMPORTER, 

Wholesale & Retail Dealer in Teas, Wines, Cigars, and 
CHOICE FAMILY GROCERIES, 
Formerly I. & W. Geery, No. 719 Broadway, 

Established in 1804. New York. 

The selection of Choice Teas and Old Wines has 
been the special business of this house for years. 

My stock comprises some of the Oldest Liquors in 
the country. 

Constantly on hand, a full assortment of every thing 
appertaining to the Grocery Trade. Catalogues sent 
by mail. Orders will be called for (in the city) every 
morning, if desired. 

Goods shipped to all parts of the country. 


WATERS’ 
NEW SCALE PIANOS. 

With Tron Frame, Overstrung Brass and Agraffe Bridge. 
Melodeons and Cabinet Organs. 
The best manufactured. Warranted for 6 years. 

Pianos, Melodeons, and Organs.—Prices 
greatly reduced for Cash, New 7-octave Pianos, $275 
and upward. New Cabinet Organs, $45 and upward. 
Second-hand instruments, $40 and upward. Monthly 
installments received. Warerooms, 481 Broade 
way, N.Y. HORACE WATERS. 


FOWLE’S PILE AND HUMOR CURE, 


The greatest and only medicine in the world that is 
Warranted a Perfect Cure for all kinds of Pies, Lep- 
rosy, Scrorvia, Saut-Ruecm, Catarru, and all Dis- 
eases of the Skin and Blood. Internal and external 
use. Entirely vegetable. In case of failure, I request 
ali dealers to return money, and charge it back to me. 
No failure for over ten years. yLE, Chem- 
ist, Boston. Sold every where. Send for Circulars. 


HOLIDAY JOURNAL FOR 1870. 

Containing a Fairy Story for Christmas, Plays, Puz- 
zles, and Wonders. 16 large 8, Illustrate Sent 
FREE on receipt of a 2-cent Stamp for postage. 
ADAMS & CO., 2% Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 
EVERY MAN HIS OWN PRINTER, 

With one of our presses, and the material accom- 
panying it, every man can do his own printing, thus 
saving much time and expense. Circulars containing 
full information abont these Presses, prices, recom- 
mendations, &c., mailed free on application. Speci- 
men-books of types, cuts, borders, &c., &c., 10 cente. 
ADAMS PRESS CO., 53 Murray Street, New York. 


AGENTS! AGENTS! AGENTS! 


N°, Thave it! Something New! Attractive! Val- 
nable! Just what Agents want! What every 
Family wants! Something for Holidays! 100 more 
Agents wanted at once! Quick sales! Large profits! 
A young lady makes $22 40 in one half day! Othere 
can do fi T offer the largest premiums ever offered. 
Send for my private cirenlar. W. J. HOLLAND, 
Springfield, Mass., or Chicago, Ill. 

















GENTS wanted every where. Brown's Patent Don- 
ble-Cone Ventilating Damper gives the most heat 
with the least fael. No Express charges. Send for Cir- 
culars. O.R.BRIGGS & CO., 184 Washington St., N.Y. 
5000 Agents Wanted. A sample sent free, 
with terms to clear from $10 to $15 per day. 
Two entirely new articles. Salable as flonr. 

Address N. H. WHITE, Newark, New Jersey. 
ALL'S JOURNAL OF HEALTH for 1870 is Five 
times ita former size, richly Illustrated with Picto- 
rials, Clubs with Haursgs’ for $1 above their sub- 

scription price. Address 176 Broadway, N. Y. 


V AGIC PHOTOGRAPHS, wonderful and 
amusing, 25 cents a package. Linrary or Love, 
yemyss, 3 Astor Place, N.Y, 




















cents. Send to W.C. 








LaT?@LE, BROWN, & COMPANY 
Publish this Day: 


PARKMAN’S 


DISCOVERY of the GREAT WEST 
Svo. Cloth. $2 50. 


This volume embodies the exploits and adventures 
of the first European explorers of the Valley of the 
Mississippi; the efforts of the French to secure the 
whole interior of the Continent; the attempt of La 
Salle to find a westward passage to India, his colony 
on the Illinois, his scheme of invading Mexico, his 
contest with the Jesuité, and his assassination by his 
own followers. The narrative is founded entirely on 
contemporary documents, including many unpublish- 
ed letters and journals of the chief explorers, which, 
for the first time, place in a clear light one of the most 
interesting and striking portions of American History. 


JUVENTUS MUNDI. 
The Gods and Men of the Heroic Age. 
By tue Rr. Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. $2 50. 


In this edition all the references to 
the Poems of Homer have been care- 
fully verified, and nearly two h.undred 
errors corrected, 


CATARRH, 


RELIEF AT ONCE!—A PERFECT CURE! 
NORTON’S NEW REMEDY FOR CATARRH 
AND MODE OF TREATMENT 


Is an improvement, and a perfection never before at- 
tained. It consists of the alternated inhalatior® of 
harmless liquids—they are painless, cleansing, deodor- 
izing, soothing, and powerful curatives. Relief and 
comfort follow from the first day's use, and a perma- 
nent cure in due course oftime. It penetrates through 
the absorbents to the very seat of the disease—breaks 
it up at its fountain h —removes all the wretched 
symptoms, such as pain in the temples, noises in the 
head, obstruction of the air passages, offensive dis- 
charges from the nostrils, and dropping of mucus into 
the throat,‘ cold in the head," sneezing, dizziness, loss 
of memory, dimness of vision, and restores the sense 
of taste and smell. It literally extinguishes this loath- 
some malady in all its forms forever, and cures the 
most hopeless case known. Send a Stamp for Pam- 
phiet to GERRIT NORTON, office 11 Ann St., N. Y. 











Ce ee 
LIVINGSTON’S PATENT 


/BRACED WEB SAW.\. 


PATENT GROUND, 





This is acknowledged to be the best saw 
and in more general use than any other in 
the United States. For Sale by ali first-class 
Hardware Dealers. Made by the 

LIVINGSTON MANUFACTURING CO., 

8&0 BEEKMAN ST., N. Y. 


AINTER’S Manual cives best methods and 
latest improvements in House painting, Sign paint- 
ing, Graining, Varnishing, Polishing, Staining, Gild- 
ing, Glazing, Silvering, Grecian Oil-Painting, Chinese 
ainting, Oriental painting, &c. Also, Principles of 
tlass-Staining, Harmony and Contrast of Colors, Anval- 
ysis of Colors, with Philosophy, Theories, and Prac- 
tices of Color, &c., &c. 50 cents. Sold by all dealers, 
or sent by mail on receipt of price. 
JESSE HANEY & CO., 119 Nassan St., New York. 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTING. 
Cheapest and Best Portabie Presses, 


MEN axpv BOYS MAKING MONEY. 


Price of Presses, $8, $12, $16. Offices, $15, $20, $80. 
Send for a circularto LOWE PRESS CO., 
15 Spring Lane, Boston, Mass. 





$2000 A YEAR AND EXPENSES 


To agents to sell the celebrated Wilson Sowing 
Machines. The best machine inthe world. Sttte 
alike on both sides. First machine on trial. For fur- 
ther particulars, address 
THE WILSON SEWING MACHINE CO., 
Cleveland, Ohio, Boston, Mass.: or St. Louis, Mo, 








10,000 AGENTS WANTED FOR 


PRIEST and NUN. 


Apply at once to CRITTENDEN & McKINNEY, 
1308 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











ANTED—AGENTS_—To ze.! the Ameri- 
can Knitti Machine. Price $'5. The 
simplest, cheapest, and best Knitting Machine ever in- 
veuted. Will knit 20,000 stitches per minute. Liberal 
inducements to Agents. Address AMERICAN KNIT- 
TING MACHINE CO., Boston, Mass., or St. Louis, Mo. 








for a beantifal Set of Teeth on Gorn, $30 

% on Piatina, #10 to $20 on Auuminem and 

cnner, at Dr. WAIT & SON’S Dental Institute, 
117 East 28d St. (near 4th Avenue). 


T?> MEXICAN; or, LOVE AND 
LAND. A charming poem, illus...ted; 1 vol., 
16mo, 228 pages, cloth binding. By mail, $1, post free. 
Address PUBLISHER, Box 153, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
p= BODY Stationery Packages, 50 
cents.—Beautiful Box of Paper and Enveiopes. 
Address NEW YORK STATIONERY COMPANY, 
Box 674, Post-Office, New York. 

$900 g PER MONTH made by any man 
to >: in any town manufacturing 

and selling Rubber Moulding and Weather Strips 
for Doors and Windows. Instructions and Price-List of 























salesmen, to sell by sample standard goods. 
Address H.H. RICHARDS & CO. 
413 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
SEWING MACHINE, —Elecant and sim- 
Ss ple. Will sew the heaviest Beaver Cloth, Leath- 
er, or Linen. Address Stan Sewine Maoutne Co., 
111 Broadway, New York. Liberal discount to agents. 


HE SOPRANO. A Masical Story. By Jaxe 
Kinesrorp. Paper, 75 cents; Cloth, $1 00. 
LORING, Publisher, Boston. 


. 
THE PERIODICALS WHICH THE HARPERS 


PUBLISH ARE ALMOST IDEALLY WELL 
EDITED.— The Nation, N. Y. 


TERMS FOR 1870. 


~] 
ut 
i= 





Harree'’s Macazrxs, One Year...... $4 00 
Harrea's Weexty, One Year...... 4 00 
Harrer’s Bazar, One Year...... 4 00 


Harven’s Magazine, Hanren’s Weexty, and Harren's 
Bazar, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or avy 
two for $7 00, 

An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, Weexty, or 
Bazan will be supplied gratis for every, Clnd of Fiva 
SunsorisERs at $4 WW each, in one remittance; ov, Six 
Copies for $20 0, without extra copy. 

he Postage within the United States is for the 

MAGazine 24 cents a year, for the Werktiy or Bazar 

20 cents a year, piyable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 

terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions trom 

the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 

24 cents additional for the Magazine, or 20 cents for 

the Werxty or Bazar, to prepay the United States 

postage. 

The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year, Suabd- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Wrexzy and Bazar commence 
with the year. When nv timeis specitied, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

Subscribers to the Macasine, Wrexry, or Bazar 
will find on each wrapper the Number with which 
their subscription expires. Each periodical is stopped 
when the term of subscription closes, Itis not neces- 


sary to give notice of discontinuance 
In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harere & Broruens is prefer- 


able to Bank Notes, siuce, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 

In ordering the Magazine, the Wererty, or the 
Bazar, the name and address should be clearly writ- 
ten. When the direction is to be changed, both the 
old and the new one must be given, 


Ga New Subscribers to either of Harper's Perlod!- 
cals furnished from the rresent time to the close of 
1870 for Four Dollars. 





Terms ror Apvertisine in Hanren’s Pertonroatra, 
Harper's Manazine.—Whole Page, $250; Half Page, 
$125 ; Quarter Page, $70—each insertion; or, for a less 
space, $1 50 per Line, each insertion 
Harper's Weekly.—Inside Pages, $1 50 per Line; 
Outside lage, $2 00 per Line—each insertion 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
The New Books of the Season 
PUBLISUED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorks. 





Sw Sent by Mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. F 


1. 

GEORGE ELIOT'S NOVELS, Complete. Harper's 
Illustrated Library Editiou, Complete In 8 vols, 
12mo, Morocco Cloth, 75 cents per volume, The 
set complete, in a neat case, $8 fs. 

ADAM BEDE. 

THE MILL ON THE FLOSS. 

FELIX HOLT, THE RADICAL. 

— OF CLERICAL LIFE and SILAS MAR- 


ROMOLA, 


2. 

THE ROMANCE OF SPANISH HISTORY. ByJor~ 
8S. C. Ansorr, Author of ‘** The French Revolation,” 
“The History of Napoleon Bonaparte,” &c, With 
Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00, 


8. 

THE POLAR WORLD: a Popular Description of Man 
and Nature in the Arctic and Antarctic Regions,of 
the Giobe, By Dr. G. Harrwie, Author of “The 
Sea and its Living Wonders,” ‘The Harmonies of 
Nature,” and ‘The Tropical World.” With Addi- 
ot Chapters and 160 Illustrations. 8vo, Cloth, 

pS 75. 


f 

WRECKED IN PORT. A Novel. By Enwonp YATES, 
Author of “Kissing the Rod,” “Land at Last, 
“ Black Sheep,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents, 

5. 

THE HISTORY OF JOSEPH BONAPARTE, King 
of Naples and of Italy. By Jous 8. C. Anuorr, Au- 
thor of “The History of Napoleon Bonaparte,” 
“The French Revolution,” &c. 16mo, Cloth, $1 20, 
Uniform with Abbotts’ Illustrated Histories, 

6 


A BEGGAR ON HORSEBACK ; or, A County Fam- 
ily. A Novel. By the Author of “ One of the Fam- 
ily,” **Carlyon's Year,” “Found Dead,” &c. 8vo, 
Paper, 35 cents. 


7. 

PICTORIAL FIELD-BOOK OF THE WAR OF 1812; 
or, Dlustrations, by Pen and Pencil, of the History, 
Biography, Scenery, Relics, and Traditions of the 
Last War for American Independence. By Benson 
J. Losstne, Author of “The Pictorial Field-Book 
of the Revolution.”* With 882 Illustrations, en- 
graved on Wood by Lorsing & Barritt, chiefly 
from Original Sketches by the Author. Complete 
in One Volume, 1084 payes, large Svo. Price, in 
Cloth, $7 00; Sheep, $5 60; Full Roan, $9 00; Half 
Calf or Half Morocco extra, $10 00, 


Ss, 

THE MINISTER'S WIFE. A Novel. By Mrs, Ox1- 
puant, Author of “Chronicles of Carlingford," 
“Perpetual Curate," “Life of Edward Irving,” 
* Brownlows,” “ Agnes,” &c. Svo, Paper, 75 cents, 

ENEW!! RENEW !!!—ERither Harrrn's 
Weekty, Monrury, or Bazan, and Tur Pureno- 
LOGIOAL JOURNAL, sent to one address for $5 00, by 
8. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 








Tm nhs —HOW MADE FROM CIDER, 
\ IN EGA R. WINE, Molasees, or Sorghum, in 
10 hours, without nsing drugs. For circulars, address 

F. L. SAGE, Vinegar Maker, Cromwell, Conn. 
HE MAGIC COMB will change any colored hair or 
beard to a permanent Black or Brown, One Comb 
sent by mail for¢1. Forsale by Merchants & Druyrgists 
generally. Address Magie Comb Co., Springfield, Mase 


$2 


1140 -How I made it in Six Months. Secret and 
ba) sample mailedfree, A, J. Fullam, N. ¥. 


A DAY. — 33 new articles for Ayents. 
Samples free. H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 








>On A DAY! Business new. Samples and Circu- 
$2 lars free. J.C. RAND & CO., Biddeford, Me, 











The Reason why Every One should buy a Haines Piano: 






















“POOR ANDY” 


A New Discavery ! ! 


Sal 


For Restoring to 
Original Col 
Puaton’s “Vit 
utterly from 
“colorers," and “restorers” 
(?) in fse. It acts on a 
totally d\ferent principle. It 
fragrant, and per- 
fectly innoc ipi 
no muddy or fla 
ter, requires no sha 


the “dyes,” 


= 
3 

g. 
& 


paper curtain is necgssary to 
conceal its turbs 
( e reason that if is 
It is, to all intents 
and pu¥poses, A NEW DISCOVERY 


Chemistry. 


10 days after the first}applica- 
‘tion, the i i 
carefully observe 


ne Dollar per Box, 





INING TWO BOTTLES. 


517 Broadway, N.Y. 


0 THE LADIES.— One week's time, pleas- 

untly employed, will pay for a first-rate Sewing 
Macuine. Address COREY D. KELSEY, 

120 Lexington Ave., New York. 

| BAe RD SEARS’ 

ENGRAVING ESTABLISHMENT, 

48 BEEKMAN STREET, New York. 


| The reputation of these Pianos is fully estab- 
lished as being unsurpassed by any for a rich, full 
| tone, elasticity of touch, long standing in tune, and 
elegance of style and finish. 

Every article used in the construction of the 
Haines Piano is of the best quality and of thor- 


oughly seasoned materials. 
The prices being reasonable, they can not fail to 


suit any who may desire to purchase. 
Circulars and information sent on application to 
HAINES BROTHERS, 
46 East 14th Street, New York, 





Or to Suita & Nixon, Chicago, Ils.; H. N. Hemp- 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 








sreap, Milwaukee, Wis.; Louis Tripp, Louisville, Ky.; J. A. McCrure, Nashville, Tenn. ; Kuncxe Bros., 
St. Louis, Mo.; C. M, Muncn, Cincinnati, Ohio; J. R. Jackson, Sandusky, Ohio; Brarnarp & Sons, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; H. D. Munson, Zanesville, Ohio; J. E. Goutn, Philadelphia, Pa.; C. Biome, Pittsburgh, Pa. ; 
L. B. Powrtt, Scranton, Pa.; Crvetr & Sons, Albany and Troy, N. Y.; J. T. Hammrox, Rhinebeck, N. Y. ; 
H. S. Macxtz, Rochester, N. Y.; H. Uriey, Buffalo, N. ¥Y.; Repineton & Howe, Syracuse, N. Y.; Ware, 
Saitu, & Perry, Boston, Mass.; Corry Bros., Providence, R.I.; C. M. Loomis, New Haven, Conn.; Mat- 
ruias Gray, San Francisco, Cal.; A. & S. Norpuemer, Toronto, C.W.; E. Prerer & Bro., St. John, N. B. 





| C, G. Gunther's Sons, 


502—504 BROADWAY, 


Offer a very Elegant Assortment of 
Novelties in 


SEAL AND ASTRAKHAR 


SACQUES, 
TURBANS, 
Boas, Ties, &c. 





HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 
C. A. STEVENS & CO., 
40 East 14th Street, Union Square, New York, 

















are offering 

A choice selection of Diamonds, Pearls, Sapphires, and 
other Gems, mounted in the most artistic manner. 
Also, Fine Jewelry of every variety. Watches from 
the best American and European manufacturers. 

Silver and Plated Ware, a choice selection con- 
stantly on hand. 

Particular attention given to the Resetting of Dia- 
monds, and the manufacture of Silver Ware for Testi- 
monials and Weddings, from original designs. 





AGENTS for the SALE OF WATCHES manu- 
factured by the UNITED STATES WATCH CO. of 
MARION, New Jersey. Send for Circular. 


ANTED — AGENTS — $75 to $200 
per month, every where, male and female, 
to introduce the GENUINE IMPROVED 
COMMON -SENSE FAMILY SEWING 
MACHINE. This Machiue will stitch, hem, 
fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid, and_em- 
broider in a most superior manner. Price 
only $18. Fully warranted for five years. 
We will pay $1000 for any machine that will 
sew a stronger, more beautiful, or more 
elastic seam than ours. It makes the 
“Elastic Lock Stitch.” Every second stitch can be 
cut, and still the cloth can not be pulled apart with- 
out tearing it. We pay Agents from $75 to $200 per 
month and expenses, or a commission from which 
twice that amount can be made. Address SECOMB & 
CO., Prrrssuren, Pa., Boston, Mass., or St. Louis, Mo. 
CAUTION.—Do not be imposed upon by other par- 
ties palming off worthless cast-iron machines, under 
the same name or otherwise. Ours is the only genu- 
ine and really practical cheap machine manufactured. 
A NEW AND VALUABLE WORK. 
Wes- NEW ENGLAND RAILWAY AND 
MANUFACTURERS STATISTICAL GAZET- 
TEER, a large quarto volume of nearly 600 pages, dou- 
ble column. Price $6. Containing an interesting 
sketch of every Station, Village, and City on eac 
Railroad in New England, together with a description 
of over 4000 of their representative Manufacturing Es- 
| tablishments, giving the number of a looms, 
sets of machinery, size and quality of goods, cotton 
and wool consumed, horse power and make of wheel or 
engine, ft. fall, ag'ts in N.Y., Boston, & Phila., &c., &c. 
Sent, C. O. D., by Express (too voluminous to send by 
mail), or on receipt of price, by addressing the pub- 
lishers, WEBB BROS. & CO., Providence, R.L 


- FISHERMEN! © 
TWINES and NETTING, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, 
2 Send for Price-List.} 


Baltimore, Md. 








Hatter and Furrier. 


DANIEL D. YOUMANS, 
717 BROADWAY, 
offers at low prices: 

LADIES’ FINE FURS in every variety; SEAL and 
ASTRAKHAN SACQUES AND TURBANS; 
WHITE FOX MUFFS AND BOAS; 
CHILDREN'S FURS, GENTS’ FURS, &c. 
Importer of ENGLISH HATS for Gentlemen's Wear. 


Freeman & Burr, 


CLOTHIERS, 


138 & 140 FULTON 8t., 

NEW YORK, 
invite attention to their magnif- 
icent stock of Men's and Boys’ 
Clothing. It is of unparalleled 
extent and variety, made up in 
strict accordance with prevail- 
ing styles from the most fash- 
ionable materials, and for nov- 
elty of design and excellence in 
_ workmanship can not be sur- 
= passed. 











(CVERCOATS for all seasons, $8 to $50. 
UITS for all occasions and occupations, $12 
to $60. 

Bors SUITS for all ages, $6 to $20. 
OUNTRY ORDERS.—Rules for self-meas- 
urement and samples of goods free. Freeman & 

Burr mail free, on application, their new rules for seif- 

measurement, patterns of goods, and price-lists, which 

enable gentlemen in any part of the country to order 


clothing direct from them with the certainty of receiv- 
ing perfect-fitting garments. 


aint Two Months 
FREE! FREB!! 


The Most Popular Juvenile 
Magazine in America. 


LITTLE CORPORAL, 


Entirely Original and First Class. 





All new subscribers for THE LITTLE CORPORAL 
for the new year, whose names and money are sent 
during November and December, will receive the 
November and December Nos. of 1869 FREE! 

THE LITTLE CORPORAL has a Larger Circulation 
than any other Juvenile Magazine in the world, and is 
better worth the price than any other magazine pub- 
lished. 

Because of its immense circulation, we are enabled 
to furnish it at the low price of Ons Dotiar a Year. 
Single number, 12 cents, or free to any one who will 
try to raise aclub. Beautiful premiums for clubs. 

Subscribe NOW. Back numbers can always be 
sent. Address 


ALFRED L. SEWELL & CO., Pusiisuers, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Musical Boxes 


The largest and oldest depot in America. Fresh 
Novelties b nearly every Steamer. Fine Supply of 
Fancy Goods, Swiss Carved Goods, Fine Gold and 
Silver Watches. MI, J. PAILLARD & CO., 
680 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


STEREOPTICONS 


AND 


MAGIC LANTERNS, 


and over 5000 Views. Catalogues sent free. 
“W. MITCHELL M‘ALLISTER, 
728 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


was cured of Deafness and Catarrh by a simple 
remedy, and will send the receipt free. 
Mas. M. C. LEGGETT, Hoboken, N. J. 

















7 GUFFROYS? oA 
€0D Liver DRAGEES 


SALVAT JUCUNTS 


ye 
‘es, 









cates, &c., 








send for hlet to WARD, SO 
Agents, 180 William Street, W — 


SENT POSTPAID ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 


SUGAR-COATED PILLS OF 
COD-LIVER EXTRACT. 


Currs COUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, &c. 


NOT OBJECTIONABLE to the MOST DELICATE STOMACH. 


PRICES.—Box of 60 Dragées, equal to one and a half pints of oil, 75 cents; 
box of 120 Dragées, $1 25; box of 240 Dragées, $2 00. 

Physicians having cases where cod-liver oil is indicated, will obtain better re- 
sults by the use of the cones than with cod-liver oil. 
For full Pega con! 


ining medical societies’ re physicians’ certiti- 
HERLAND: & CO., Wholesale 


ew York. 








I etna 
EXTREMELY LOW PRICES 


UNION ADAMS & CO. 
For Ladies. 


Patent Merino Vests, 
Patent Merino Drawers, 
Fileecy Cotton Hosiery, 
Fancy Merino Hosiery, 
Kid and Castor Gloves. 


For Misses. 


Patent Merino Vests, , 
Patent Merino Drawers, 
Patent Union Dresses, 
Fleecy Cotton Hosiery, 
Fancy Cashmere Hosiery, 
Roman and Fancy Sashes. 


No. 637 Broadway. 
ENOCH MORGAN’S SONS’ 


\ 











SAPOLIO, 


FOR CLEANING AND POLISHING, 


Sarouio will make Tins resemble Silver. 

Use only Saporto to clean White Paint. 

From Marble Saro.to removes al! Stains. 

For polishing Knives Sapoxio is uns 

For cleaning Brass Stair-Rods Saroxio has no equal. 

If you would have clean windows, use Sapo.to. 
Sample cake sent by mail on receipt of 
Depot, 211 Washington St., New York. 

Established 1809. 


Particular attention is called to our new brand 
SOAP FOR THE 1,000,000. 


Simpson, Hall, Miller, & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


IMPROVED ELECTRO PLATE, 


witll 


PURE SILVER. 


tience of FORTY YEARS on the part of 
impson, and the use of new and ingenious 
e trade 





The ex 
our Mr. 
labor-saving machinery, enable us to offer to 
a line of goods in 


ORIGINAL AND ELEGANT DESIGNS, 
which, for BEAUTY, FINISH, and DURABILITY, 
Can not be Excelled, 

All goods bearing our trade-mark, 


“Improved Electro Treble Plate,” 


ARE OF THE BEST QUALITY PRODUCED; 


and, if found defective or not as represented, can be 
returned, and the money will be refunded. 


OFFICE AND FACTORY, WALLINGFORD, Conn. 
SAMPLE AND SALES ROOM, 19 JOHN ST.,_N. Y. 


E. HOLMES’ BURGLAR- 
ALARM TELEGRAPH. 


This one Bell, located in the 
sleeping-room, rings upon the 
= opening of each window and 
door of the house. An experience of nine with- 
out a failure proves that it is perfect, reliable, and sat- 
isfactory. Thousands who are using it testify to its 
merits, as will be seen by a pamphlet obtainable at the 
office. The public are cautioned against ee, 
either in using or vending. The law will be appli 
to all such cases. E. HOLMES, 7 Murray St., Ry 


GENTS WANTED,.—AGENTS WANTED, 

$75 to $200 per month, male and female, to sell the 
celebrated and original Common-Sznsz Fairy Sew- 
ing Macutne, improved and perfected; it will hem, 
fell, stitch, tuck, bind, braid and embroider in a most 
superior manner. Price only $15. For simplicity and 
durability, it has no rival. Do not buy from any par- 
ties selling machines under the same name as ours, 
unless having a Certificate of agency signed by us, as 
they are worthless Cast-Iron Machines. 

For Circulars and Terms, apply to or address, 

C. BOWERS & CO., 436 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 















—INVENTORS who wish to 
take out Letters Patent are ad- 
vised to counsel with MIUNN 
B & CO., Editors of the Scienti, 
American, who have prosecuted claims before the 
Patent Office for Twenty-three Years. Their Ameri- 
can and European Patent ae is the most exten- 
sive in the world. Charges less than any other reli- 
able agency. 

A Pamphlet, containing full instructions to Invent- 
ors, is sent gratis. Address MZAUNN & CO, 

37 Park Row, New Work. 


CATALOGUES, by Mail, 10 cents each. 
MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS, 112 pages. 
OPTICAL INSTRUMENTS, 72 ~ 
MAGIC LANTERNS and STERE PTICA NS, 100 pp. 
PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENTS, 84 pages. 

JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 
924 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











School and Family Charts. 

To canvass every state in the Union. Men of 
ability, and well recom can realize handsome 
profits. For particulars and terms, address 

HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


LL WANTING FARMS.—Good soil, mild 
climate, and healthy. 34 miles south of Phila- 


delphia. Price $25 per Acre. The place eter 4 


is 

MORE RAPIDLY than most place 

Thousands are settling. Adi a. + 
CHARLES K. LANDIS, Vineland, New Jersey. 








